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For Commercial High Schools 


cAMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York 


New Modern Illustrative Bookkeeping 
Introductory Course, $1.40. Advanced Course, $1.40. Complete Course, 
Outfits comprising vouchers, forms and blanks 


Lynaugh and Thompson. Practice Exercises in Bookkeeping 
Blanks. Nos. I and II 
Teacher’s Manual and Key 


Nichols. Elementary Bookkeeping Exercises for Class Drill 


Anderson, Ross and Staples. Clerical Practice, First Lessons in Business 


Pad 


Nichols. Junior Business Training ’ 
Outfit comprising forms and Wanks . 


Whitehead. The Business of Selling 


Van Tuyl. New Essentials of Business Arithmetic 


New Complete Business Arithmetic . 
Gano’s Commercial Law. Revised by Rogers and Thompson 


Nichols and Rogers. Short Course in Commercial Law 
Teacher’s Handbook 


Mills. 
Eldridge. 


Modern Business Penmanship 


New Shorthand Dictation Exercises 

Benn Pitman Edition, Isaac Pitman Edition, Gregg Edition, 
Graham Edition, Munson Edition, Edition without shorthand 
outlines. Each 


Hotchkiss and Drew. Business English 
Webster. 
Eldridge. 


Fritz and Eldridge. Essentials of Expert Typewriting 
Expert Typewriting—Touch System Revised 


Secondary-School Dictionary 


Business Speller 


Whitbeck. Production, Manufacture, Commerce 


Industrial Geography: 


$1.88 
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Have You Seen the Second Volume 


Where Our History Was Made 


By JOHN T. FARIS 


Book Two covers the period from the close of 
the Revolution to the present time. The follow- 
ing chapter headings will give an idea of the 
scope of the book: 

Where Heroes Pointed the Way. 

Forts and Fighters. 

Indian Tales. 

Some Early Settlements. 

On the Trail With the Pioneers. 

In the Growing West. 

Progress in Water Transportation. 
Progress on Land. 

Making Ready fer Educational Progress. 

Where They Lived. 

In the Nation’s Capital. 


These two books tell the story of the thrilling 
events connected with many of our most famous 
historic spots. They awaken the child to the 
fact that the history of his country is not a 
mere record of the past, but a vivid picture of 
the men and women who made our history, what 
they did, how they did it, where they did it, 
and how the things done concern him today. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago © San Francisco 
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A better way to teach 
primary reading 


HIS new and better method of teaching beginning 
reading has been tried out in Detroit for three 
years with the result that four standard tests showed 
the achievement of classes using this method was, 
after twenty weeks, more than three times that of 
classes taught in the traditional way. 


The method is embodied in Picture-Story READING 
Lessons, developed by Miss Nila Banton Smith, 
under the direction of Mr. Stuart A. Courtis. With 
this material, the child teaches himself to read. By 
providing a purposeful activity, it develops in the 
child power to apply his knowledge and skill inde- 
pendently of the teacher in the achievement of his 
own purposes and his own pleasure. It enables each 
child in a large class to progress at his own rate in 
work adjusted to his particular ability. 


This is a method that has been shown to be thor- 
oughly sound, workable, and far more efficient in 
teaching first-grade reading than any method here- 
tofore known. A complete description and specimen 
pages will be sent on request—or you may wish to 
order an Examination Outfit. 


Price $1.80, postpa id 


a! 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, San Francisco, Portland and Manila 























FACTS and FIGURES» 











WATSON'S 
SIMPLIFIED ARITHMETIC 


Simplified processes in 


Addition, 


Subtraction, Multiplication, 


Division, Fractions, Percentages, and Measurements. 


Special drill in number combinations which are difficult to learn. 


Problems that apply the use of figures to facts. 


Editions for all grades and groups of grades. 


Monroe Standard Tests. 


These are features of the Watson Simplified Arithmetic 





D. C. HEATH AND. COMPANY 


New York 
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BRIDGEWATER VIRILITY 


The million-dollar fire at the Bridgewater 
State Normal School on December 9 was prob- 
ably the most serious catastrophe in the his- 
tory of American State Normal Schools. The 
fact that 550 students escaped from dormi- 
tories with no loss of life and practically 
without loss of personal belongings before 
daylight while the buildings were ablaze is 
due to the masterful direction of the principal, 
Arthur C. Boyden, and his faculty, and to the 
self-possession of every student. There was 
‘not the slightest trace of excitement; every- 
one attending to his own business as calmly 
as though it were a daily occurrence. 

The school will re-open on January 5 in 
what is left of the three buildings and in the 
gymnasium, which was unharmed. This un- 
precedented achievement is due to the won- 
derful way in which the State Department of 
Education under the brilliant leadership of Dr. 
Payson Smith, the Commissioner of Education, 
and George H. Varney, the senior in service of 
the men of the State Department, aided always 
by the Bridgewater faculty, has functioned. 

In Bridgewater, five miles away, is the 





state institution for prisoners for minor offences, 
and almost before the embers were cool there 
inmates from the Bridgewater institution were 
clearing away the debris, and when the State 
officials had decided what to do, the way was 
clear for immediate action, and in less than 
thirty days the school will be functioning 
almost as though nothing had happened. 
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Popular but educationally unprofitable uni- 
versity activities are said to be athletics, edit- 
ing the college paper, the musical club and 
social activities, 
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THE CLASSICAL INVESTIGATION 

The Advisory Committee of the American 
Classical League in issuing the first part of its 
report expresses its appreciation to the 
General Education Board for its liberal help 
which made the investigation possible; and 
also to the many other agencies whose co- 
operation forwarded the work. 

The report includes a brief history of the 
investigation, a chapter on the statistical status 
of Latin and Greek, the aims in the teaching 
of secondary Latin, the content of the course 
and the methods of teaching, and the compara- 
tive records of classical and non-classical 
pupils. 

Latin should be learned in order to be read 
and understood, and in order that there shouid 
also be continuous and concurrent development 
of the larger intellectual and historical values 
which are derivable from Latin. As_ the 
pupil’s initial knowledge increases it should 
be collected and combined from time to time 
so that it may be held together and held more 
surely. Deductive inference and analytical 
practice should come after each successive ad- 
vance has been made by the pupil in learning 
the language by using it and should be em- 
ployed not as the main but as the supplemen- 
tary method of learning Latin in order to fix 
and test what has already been learned. 

The language should first be used and 
acquired to some extent and its structure 
should then be gradually discovered with the 
help of that portion of the language already 
iearned and used, instead of having the struc- 
ture learned first and then used to discover 
the language. 

There should also be a drastic revision of 
the courses as now taught, and really adequate 
provision should be made for the training of 
Latin teachers. The demand for well-trained 
Latin teachers is increasing rapidly and the 
supply is so inadequate as to warrant deep 
anxiety. Notwithstanding the imperfect re- 
sults secured in Latin, however, they are better 
than in most other secondary school studies. 
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In the records of the College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board for the whole country for the 
ten consecutive years, 1914-1923, Latin stands 
near the head of the list, practically tied with 
French and surpassed only by Greek, which 
stands first. The number of pupils enrolled 
in Latin is now a little greater than the com- 
bined number of pupils enrolled in any or all 
other foreign languages. The future of the 
language is largely dependent upon the supply 
of teachers. The opportunity is great and the 
need is imperative. The committee urges 
that teachers of Latin should know Greek also 
and that full provision be made to secure this 
result as soon as possible. 
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To cal! the public schools pagan is a danger- 
ous indulgence for any one. Nothing is so 
dear to the American people as their public 
schools. 





Sex delinquency among children needs im- 
mediate, adequate, scientific consideration. 
Grace Abbott, chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D.C., magnifies this need in her 
annual report just issued. 
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MENTAL HYGIENE AND EDUCATION 


The special importance of the conference 
given in Boston, December 5 and 6, by the 
Massachusetts Society for Mental Hygiene is 
due to the fact that it is the first of a series 
of meetings to inform the public concerning 
the applications of mental hygiene in the 
field of education. Much has been done to 
improve methods of dealing with defective and 
criminal classes, but only recently has atten- 
tion been turned to the general mental health 
of children and youth throughout the ‘entire 
period of formal education. The practice of 
the best schools has been measurably in har- 
mony with the principles that psychiatrists 
have formulated. The next step is to make 
the procedure more definite and purposeful. 
This is only an extension of the principle of 
attention to individuals. That principle was 
admirably discussed by Dr. J. E. Burke, super- 
intendent of schools, Boston, in opening the 
grammar school session at which he presided. 
His paper is printed in another column. 

The conference included five sessions. “The 
Problems of Pre-school and Kindergarten Ages” 
were discussed by Dr. George K. Pratt, medi- 
cal director of the Massachusetts Society; J. 
Mace Andress, Ph.D., associate professor of 
health education, Boston University; Miss Lucy 
Wheelock, superintendent of the Wheelock 
School, Boston; and Dr. Frank W. Wright, of 
the Massachusetts Department of Education. 
The presiding officer was Miss Caroline D. 
Aborn, director of kindergartens, Boston. The 
speakers on “ Problems of the Grammar School 
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Age” were Miss Ada M. Fitts, director of 
special classes, Boston; Miss Mary McSkim- 
mon, principai, Pierce School, Brookline; and 
Dr. Abraham Myerson, professor of neurology, 
Tufts Medical School, Boston. 

Dr. Payson Smith, Massachusetts Commis- 
sioner of Education, presided at the session 
that considered “Problems of Adolescence.” 
The speakers were: Dr. Arthur H. Ruggles, 
medical director, Butler Hospital, Providence, 
R.I.; Harvey S. Gruver, superintendent of 
schocls, Lynn, Mass.; Dr. George K. Pratt, 
medical director, Massachusetts Society; and 
Samuel P. Hayes, professor of psychology, 
Mount Holyoke College, Mass. 

“Mental Hygiene of the College Student” 
was treated by William H. Burnham, Ph.D., 
professor of education, Clark University; Miss 
Ellen Fitz Pendleton, LL.D., Wellesley College; 
and Dr. Frankwood E. Williams, medical direc- 
tor, National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
New York. 

The most interesting feature of the confer- 
ence was a demonstration clinic conducted by 
a staff of psychiatrists, psychologists, and 
social workers from the Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital. Problem for solution: A girl of high- 
school age is doing poorly in her studies, is 
moody, insubordinate, and is growing seclusive. 
She is referred to the Out-Patient Clinic by an 
observant teacher and comes accompanied by 
her mother. The role of the patient was 
assumed by a social worker, but the details 
were taken from an actual case. The audience 
was given a clear idea of the various steps 
taken in the study of the case, the staff con- 
ference concerning it, and the recommenda- 
tions fer treatment. 

——____—__—- @-0- $-0- @-6— 


Professor L. P. Jacks, Oxford University, 
England, is probably the most read school man 
in the world just now. 
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Five states require school attendance to the 
age of eighteen unless regularly employed. 
One of these, Nevada, has exemption for 
poverty. Ten states require continuation 
school attendance to the age of eighteen, but 
twenty-two states have no provision for even 
compulsory continuation schooling, and yet 
some decent people object to the Constitution 
Amendment. 
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State Commissioner Augustus O. Thomas of 
Maine seems to be high man on State Associa- 
tion programs this season. 
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Newark, N. J., has discontinued its all-the- 
year school system. 
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It is inconceivable that in New York City 
ten thousand panes of glass were broken in 
school buildings by vandals this summer. 
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FIFTY FAMOUS FARMERS 


Geological geography tells us brilliantly what 
the glaciers did for the Great Lakes region 
several million years ago, more or less. This 
is both interesting and important, but it also 
should confess that so far as the progress of 
civilization is concerned it might as well have 
been a desert of Sahara until about a hundred 
years ago. 

Until about one hundred years ago, for two 
hundred years previous men on the sands and 
rocks and soilless sections of New England did 
a million times as much for the progress of 
civilization as did that famous glacial region. 

Until quite recently a thousand times as 
much was done for the progress of civilization 
on the south shores of the glacial lakes as on 
the north shores. 

Today that glacial region is the world’s agri- 
cultural fairy land. The glacial desert of a 
million years has in fifty years become a land 
glorious with milk and honey, of wonderful 
baby beef and luscious mutton, the land of 
golden butter and delicious cheese, of a hun- 
dred varieties of corn and a thousand varieties 
of wheat, adapted to all seasons and climates 


and delicatessen tastes. No miracle of scripture 
is more fabulous than the transformation of 
that glacial desert of a million years into a 
land of plenty, feeding 100,000,000 Americans, 
and no one knows how many millions on other 
continents. 

What magic wands made that miraculous 
transformation? It was not mere man. There 
had been men there, probably, for a thousand 
years, and they had done no more for the 


progress of civilization than had Africans 
on the Sahara desert. 

Fifty Famous Farmers have helped the 
glacier region immensely by making the 


glacier desert to blossom as the rose. 

The richest glacial land of the valley would 
yield wild grass still but for John Deere and 
his almost infinite variety of plows. 

There would be no famous butter delicacies 
in the Elgin range of country had there been 
no Babcock testing, and no renowned cheese 
district of. Wisconsin had not William D. 
Hoard breathed the breath of economic life 
into the dairy business. 





A NOTABLE REPORT 


No annual report gives a more satisfactory 
account of a great public school system than 
that just issued by Dr. Jeremiah E. Burke, 
superintendent of Boston. In addition to Dr. 
Burke’s report, which emphasizes training for 
citizenship, the document contains detailed 
statements concerning a large number of 
educational activities by the directors in charge 
of them. 

The fine spirit in which Dr. Burke writes is 
shown by the following :— 

“The school which is the reflection as well 
as the moulder of society is ever responsive to 
crying social needs, and ready to commandeer 
all its forces to make character development 
super-eminent in its programs. The whole 
machinery of the school is prepared to move 
forward triumphantly for the development of 
spiritual habits: of unselfish conduct; of unfal- 
tering loyalty to conviction; of moral robust- 
ness and vigor; of righteousness of living; and 
of the ability to distinguish between right and 
wrong. 

“In all discussion of character and citizen- 


ship development in our schools, tribute should 
be paid to the great army of noble and devoted 
teachers who during all the years consciously 
or unconsciously have been leading pupils up- 
ward to a vision of the higher life. Their 
labors have not gone unrewarded. An intelli- 
gent American democracy acknowledges its 
indebtedness and rises up to call them blessed. 
The schools ever have taught responsibility 
and accountability. Every master’s office is a 
juvenile court wherein is dispensed justice with 
mercy, and where respect for law and obedi- 
ence to authority are inculcated and exempli- 
fied. From every classroom radiates the 
illuminating personality of the teacher. She 
rebukes charitably, rewards meritoriously, ad- 
vises wisely, rules justly. And in every ideal 
classroom there is present what Froebel saw 
so clearly in his dream, a third entity above 
and superior to teacher and pupils—the eter- 
nally right and the eternally just—in the pres- 
ence of which teachers and pupils alike rever- 
ently bow.” 





High School pupils in the fundamental subjects fall behind their elementary school 
records, and employers of graduates complain that accuracy in the primary subjects has not 


become habitual. 


7 


Ernest W. Butterfield. 
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FARMERS AND WORLD PEACE 


One of the problems of the schools now and 
in the near future is a genuine promotion of 
peace. This problem must be solved soon, and 
the solution must retain all the thrills of 
patriotism that come from military parades. 
from a nation’s challenge to war, from the 
bristling political defiance of the challenge. It 
will not be easy to eliminate from human 
nature the thrills that have been inherited 
from Indian wars, from the War of Indepen- 
dence, the war that saved the Union, and the 
war that saved democracy to the world. It is 
no holiday affair, this attempt to solve the 
problem of peace, but it can be done. 

Science and education can change anything 
vicious in human nature, physical, social or 
temperamental. Frances E. Willard, Mary 
H. Hunt and the schools so changed the drink- 
ing habits of the American nation that the 
saloon was put out of commission in a genera- 
tion. 

Susan B. Anthony and her associates through 
public sentiment gave woman a share in gov- 
ernment which had been denied her, through 
the rule of the savage and of the Christian 
statesmen from the beginning of time. In our 
day duelling has been outlawed. In the days 
of our children feudism has been discarded. In 
the days of our children every fatal disease 
but two will have been conquered by science, and 
several vicious diseases have been absolutely 
eliminated from civilized countries. 

To say that Peace, eternal Peace, cannot 
reign among the nations of the earth is to 
relegate the.man who says it to antiquity. He 
belongs with “Tut” as a curiosity to his 


grandchildren. 


Peace cannot come by legislation, for legis- 
lation is always created by men_ educated 
day before yesterday. Boys and girls of to- 
day must be educated to make war as hideous 
as is the duel. If any man should challenge 
any other man in America to a duel he would 
be ridiculous, and any one who should pay any 
attention to such a challenge would be re- 
garded as a fool, mentally and morally. Our 
grandchildren will live to see a statesman who 
would propose war with any nation on any 
provocation regarded as an escaped lunatic. 

To talk of “defensive” warfare is to admit 
the utter failure of civilization, fos world edu- 
cation will make it as silly for any nation to 
propose war with any other nation as for La 
Follette to challenge Coolidge to a duel with 
pistols or swords. 

War novels, war poems, war songs, war ora- 
tory are largely responsible for the continu- 
ance of the war spirit of the savage in Chris- 
tian civilization. School reading books have 
magnified the men of war: “ Washington at 
Valley Forge,” “Lincoln’s Call for Three 
Hundred Thousand Men,” “Grant in the 
Wilderness,” “ Sheridan ‘ Twenty Miles Away,’ ” 
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“ Roosevelt at San Juan,” “Dewey. in Manila 
Bay,” have been the glory spots in school cele- 
bration. 

“The Prince of Peace” has caused more 
wars that thrill with Christian prejudice than 
all wars of savages on record. It is not the 
fault of “ The Prince of Peace” that religious 
sects have challenged each other to bloody 
duels or for the fact that a preacher today 
can have a larger congregation if he will stage 
a fight for Fundamentalism than if he tries to 
preach on Brotherly Love. 

If “Peace on earth, good will to men” 
is to come in the lifetime of school children 
of today as we believe it will come, if those 
who profess to love the Lord are to say sin- 
cerely: “Blessed are the peacemakers,” we 
must put a muffler on heroes of wars of saints 
as well as of savages. : 

If we are sincere in our talk of promoting 
peace we will have children in school love the 
achievements of peace. We must set them an 
example. Teachers and preachers, editors and 
authors, essayists and poets must concentrate 
their worship upon men who have served their 
country gloriously in peace. 

Eli Whitney’s gift of world supremacy to 
the cotton market of America was a brilliant 
triumph. Luther Burbank’s conquest of the 
merciless spine-cursed cactus with innumerable 
other conquests in field and garden was famous 
generalship. Stephen M. Babcock’s command 
to skim milk to retreat while the butter fat 
ruled and reigned supreme was as _ brilliant 
a service to America as was ever won in battle. 
Cyrus H. McCormick’s creation of the harves- 
ter, reaper and other inventions that made 
possible the conquest of the vast American 
plains was noble generalship. John Deere, 
whose sulky plow made the turning of the sod 
a joy ride, whose disc plow made possible the 
cultivation of the richest soil of America, was 
a hero of heroes when it comes to -the evolu- 
tion of conquests. William Dempster Hoard’s 
creative service to the dairy industry was 
largely responsible for making the dairy prod- 
ucts of the United States worth three billion 
dollars a year, and who shall design the crown 
for the men of such service? What wreaths 
shall we have for the man who made the 
humble bumblebee the sweetest delicatessen 
artist of America? 

What “honorable credits ” shall the univer- 
sities of the universe bestow upon James Wil- 
son, Edwin T. Meredith, Henry C. Wallace, 
Perry G. Holden, Kenyon L. Butterfield, 
Liberty Hyde Bailey, Eugene Davenport, and 
others who have helped human nature to revel 
in the conquest of nature? 

What a social, civic, immoral tragedy it is 
that the teachers and preachers, novelists and 
dramatists, poets and singers have never heard 
of these mighty men, these leaders in the con- 
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quests of the world, these generals in the 
triumphs of field and garden, these crusaders 
who have marshalled battalions against the 
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savage brutality of ignorance, against fierce 
fanaticism of superstition, against ferocious 


fear of scientific progress! 





THE DALLINGER BILL 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND RELIEF 


There is hereby establisued at the seat of 
government an executive department to be 
known as the Department of Education and 
Relief. The chief officer of the Department 
of Education and Relief, who shall have con- 
trol and direction of said department, shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. He shall 
be known as the Secretary of Education and 
Relief, and shall receive a salary of $12,000 
per annum. His term and tenure of office shall 
be the same as that of the heads of the other 
executive departments. Section 158 of the 
Revised Statutes is hereby amended to include 
the Department of Education and Relief, and the 
provisions of Title IV. of the Revised Statutes, 
including all amendments thereto, are hereby 
made applicable to said department. The 
Secretary of Education and Relief shall cause 
a seal of office to be made for the Department 
of Education and Relief of such device as the 
President shall approve, and judicial notice 
shall be taken thereof. 

Section 2. There shall be in the Department 
of Education and Relief three assistant secre- 
taries, to be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
They shall be known, respectively, as the 
Assistant Secretary for Education, the Assis- 
tant Secretary for Public Health, and the 
Assistant Secretary for Veteran Relief. Each 
Assistant Secretary shall perform such duties 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary or re- 
quired by law, and shall each receive a salary 
of $10,000 per annum. There shall also be a 
solicitor, a chief clerk, and a disbursing clerk, 
and such other officers and employees as may 
from time to time be authorized by Congress. 

Section 3.. It shall be the province and duty 
of the Department of Education and Relief to 
foster and promote public education and 
health, and the interests, as determined by law, 
of persons separated from the military or naval 
forces of the United States; and to this end 
it shall be vested with jurisdiction and control 
over the bureaus, offices, and branches of the 
public service hereinafter specified. All unex- 
pended appropriations which shall be available 
at the time when this Act takes effect in rela- 
tion to the various bureaus, offices, and 
branches of the public service which are by 
this Act transferred to or included in the De- 
partment of Education and Relief, or which 
are abolished by this Act, and their authority, 
powers, and duties transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Education and Relief, shall become 
available for expenditure by the Department 
of Education and Relief and shall be treated 


as if said branches of the public service had 
been directly named in the laws making said 
appropriations as parts of the Department of 
Education and Relief. 

Section 4. (a) The Bureau of Pensions, the 
Bureau of Education, Saint Elizabeth’s Hos- 
pital, Howard University, and Freedmen’s Hos- 
pital, and all pertaining thereto, are hereby 
transferred from the Department of the In- 
terior to the Department of Education and 
Relief. 

(b) The Public Health Service, including all 
that pertains thereto, is hereby transferred 
from the Department of the Treasury to the 
Department of Education and Relief. 

(c) The Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation is hereby abolished, and the authority, 
powers, and duties conferred and imposed by 
law upon such board shall be held, exercised, 
and performed by the Assistant Secretary for 
Education, under the general direction of the 
Secretary of Education and Relief. 

(d) The office of Commissioner of Education 
is hereby abolished, and the authority, powers, 
and duties conferred and imposed by law upon 
the Commissioner of Education shall be held, 
exercised, and performed by the Assistant 
Secretary for Education, under the general 
direction of the Secretary of Education and 
Relief. 

(e) The Assistant Secretary for Veteran 
Relief shall be ex-officio a member of the 
Board of Managers of the National Home for 
Disabled Volunteer Soldiers; in addition. to 
the members heretofore provided for by law; 
and all reports of expenditures and receipts 
and all other reports required by law te be 
submitted by the Board of Managers, and all 
accounts and estimates of appropriations, shall 
be submitted to and supervised by the Secre- 
tary of Education and Relief, who shall trans- 
mit the same to Congress, to the General 
Accounting Office, or to the Bureau of the 
Budget, as may be required by law, together 
with any recommendations which he may deem 
proper. 

(f{) The authority, powers, and duties con- 
ferred and imposed by law upon the Secretary 
of the Interior with relation to the Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf, shall be held, exer- 
cised, and performed by the Secretary of Edu- 
cation and Relief; and the Assistant Secretary 
for Education shall be ex-officio a director of 
such institution, in addition to the directors 
whose appointment has heretofore been pro- 
vided by law. 

(g) The United States Veterans’ Bureau, in- 
cluding all that pertains thereto, is hereby 
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transferred to and made a part of the Depart- 
ment of Education and Relief. The office of 
Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau 
is hereby abolished, and the authority, powers, 
and duties conferred and imposed by law upon 
the Director shall be held, exercised, and per- 
formed by the Assistant Secretary for Veteran 
Relief, subject to the general direction of the 
Secretary of Education and Relief: Provided, 
That the Assistant Secretary for Veteran Re- 
zief shali have final authority in the adjudica- 
tion and settlement of any claim or other 
matter involving or affecting the rights and 
interests of any beneficiary of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau. 

Section 5. The official records and papers 
on file in and pertaining to the business of any 
bureau, office, or branch of the public service 
which is transferred by this Act to the Depart- 
ment of Education and Relief, or which is 
abolished by this Act and its authority, powers, 
and duties transferred to the Department of 
Education and Relief, together with the furni- 
ture, equipment, and other property in use in 
such bureau, office, or branch of the public ser- 
vice. are hereby transferred to the Department 
of Education and Relief. 

Section 6. The Secretary of Education and 
Relief shall have charge, in the buildings and 
premises occupied by or assigned to the De- 
partment of Education and Relief, of the 
library, furniture, fixtures, records, and other 
property pertaining to it or hereafter acquired 
for use in its business. Until other quarters 
are provided, the Department of Education and 
Relief may occupy the buildings and premises 
occupied by the bureaus, offices, and branches 
of the public service which are by this Act 
transferred to or included in said department, 
or which are abolished by this Act, and their 
authority, powers, and duties transferred to 
said department. Except as otherwise pro- 
vided by this Act, the officers and employees 
employed in or under the jurisdiction of any 
bureau, office. or branch of the public service 
which is by this Act transferred to or included 
in the Department of Education and Relief, 
or which is abolished by this Act and _ its 
authority, powers, and duties transferred to 
said department, are each and all hereby trans- 
ferred to said department without change in 
classification or compensation. 

Section 7. Except as otherwise provided by 
this Act, all authority, powers, and duties held, 
exercised, and performed by the head of any 
executive department in and over any bureau, 
office, officer, or branch of the public service 
which is by this Act transferred to the De- 
partment of Education and Relief, or which is 
abolished by this Act and its authority, powers, 
and duties transferred to said department, or 
in and over any business arising therefrom or 
pertaining thereto, or in relation to the duties 
performed by and authority conferred by law 
upon such bureau, office, officer, or branch of 
the pubiic service, whether of an appellate or 
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revisory character or otherwise, shall. be vested 
in aud exercised and performed by the Secre- 
tary of Education and Relief: Provided, however, 
That this shall not be construed to affect the 
provisions of the Act approved August 18, 1894, 
entitled “An Act making appropriations for 
sundry civil expenses of the Government for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1895, and for 
other purposes,” relating to the annual inspec- 
tion of the National Home for Disabled Volun- 
teer Soldiers under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of War. 

Section 8. The Secretary of Education and 
Relief shall make annually, at the close of each 
fiscal year, a report in writing to Congress, 
giving an account of all moneys received and 
disbursed by him and his department, describ- 
ing the work done by the department, and 
making such recommendations as he shall deem 
necessary for the effective performance of the 
duties and purpeses of the department. He 
also shall make from time to time such special 
investigations and reports as may be required 
of him by the President or either House of 
Congress, or as he himself may deem neces- 
sary and urgent. 

Section 9. This Act shall take effect March 
4, 1925: Provided, however, That the provisions 
of this Act in relation to the transfer of any 
agency from the jurisdiction and control of one 
officer to the jurisdiction and control of an- 
other, or in relation to the abolishment of any 
existing agency, or in relation to the transfer 
of authority, powers, and duties from one 
officer or agency to another, shall take effect 
and be in force July -1, 1925, and not before. 

Section 10. No suit, action, or other pro- 
ceeding lawfully commenced by or against the 
head of any department or bureau or other 
officer of the United States in his official capac- 
ity, or in relation to the discharge of his 
official duties, shall abate by reason of the 
transfer of authority, powers, and duties from 
one officer or agency of the Government to 
another under the provisions of this Act, but 
the court, on motion or supplemental petition 
filed at any time within twelve months after 
this Act shall take effect, showing a necessity 
for a survival thereof to obtain a settlement 
of the questions involved, may allow the same 
to be maintained by or against the head of 
the department or other officer of the United 
States to whom said authority, powers, and 
duties are transferred by this Act. 

Section 11. The head of each executive de- 
partment is hereby given power and authority 
to make, subject to the approval of the Presi 
dent, such changes in the organization of the 
bureaus, offices, and other branches of the 
public service included in his department as he 
may deem essential to economical and effective 
administration; and he is hereby authorized and 
empowered to reorganize or consolidate, with 
the approval of the President, any of the 
bureaus, offices, or other branches of the public 
service under his jurisdiction, and to set up 
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such divisions, offices, and districts as may be 
best adapted to accomplish the purposes for 


which the department was _ established: 
Provided, That the head of each department 
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shall specially report to Congress at the begin- 
ning of each regular session any action taken 
under the provisions of this section, with the 
reasons therefor. 





LEAVES FROM A COUNTY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT’S 
DIARY— (XVIIL.) 


MARY L, FULKERSON 


Salem, 


[ sing the praise of him who invented diaries. 
It is such a convenient way of telling one’s 
secrets and still keeping them. 

The election is over and the returns all in. 

An election campaign is like a cyclone. It 
makes a terrible fuss while it is in progress. It 
tears down and scatters abroad whatever hap- 
pens to be in its wake, leaving destruction and 
an awful silence in its path. But when it has 
passed the tangled skein of life is straightened 
and the wheels of progress turn again with 
but few cogs missing. 

Frankly speaking, I do not like elections in 
which I am a candidate. It interferes with 
business. I became so peevish when, a few 
days before election, a man said to me: “If 
you'll let my boy stay out of school and work 
in the saw mill I'll vote for you next Tuesday.” 
I would not grant any one a favor after such 
a remark. Of course, I lost his vote, but I 
did not need it, and his boy does need the 
schooling. 

Another man wrote to me saying: “We 
have no time to fix up our school like you said. 
Election will be here pretty soon, and I have 
influence on about one hundred votes in this 
precinct, so you had better let this go.” Shades 
of tribute-exacting Caesar! God forbid that I 
should obtain any position through the sacrifice 
of the comfort of the little waifs in the hills! 
My reply was this: “ Do as you please on elec- 
tion day. I am not buying votes. If the 
necessary repairs on your school premises are 
not made within ten days I shall be obliged to 
report the case to the State Board of Health.” 

The day after election I received a letter 
from the same man, addressed to “ Mary L. 
Fulkerson, Esq.,” in which he stated that he 
had swung the election my way, the school- 
house had been properly repaired, and would I 
please come out and see it at my earliest con- 
venience. He begged to remain my most 
obedient servant. All right. He has my per- 
mission to do so. I am grateful for the hun- 
dred votes, but I am more so for his change 
of attitude. I need his co-operation in school 
administration. 

Ananias would stand at the foot of the class 
in his profession today. Poor fellow! He 


never had a chance at a political campaign. 
Perhaps, had he lived. he could have amassed 
a fortune by working during election years 
after finishing a course in Political Campaign 
Falsehood Architecture, for what man_ has 
done man may do. 
Ananias. 


I am not blaming old 
He fived up to all the light he 


Oregon 


had. He lived centuries too soon, that’s ‘all. 

I know just how a monkey feels when peo- 
ple stand about his cage and make comments, 
and someone who has read a few chapters in 
natural history enlightens the bystanders as to 
the habits and ferocity of the caged victim. 

I have run the gauntlet and still live to tell 
the story, but there are a few scars as a result 
of the missiles thrown by disgruntled patrons 
who have not obtained official decisions accord- 
ing to their personal desires. It is all a part 
of the game, I suppose, and I feel highly com- 
plimented by the result of the official count. 
It has made me realize how many real friends 
I have, and the animosity of my enemies sinks 
into insignificance. 

I am glad that I spent no time in campaign- 
ing. I gave the old county full time, so there 
is no occasion now to gather up loose threads. 
There are no campaign promises staring me in 
the face, for which I am also truly thankful. 
(This is not a history of the “ Also-Ran.” Tl 
let him record that in his own diary.) 

Well, diary mine, we are off for four years 
more of tempest and sunshine. Four years 
more, listening to the woes and bickerings of 
a self-pitying public. It dges not look very 
inviting on that side, but when I turn it over I 
see four years of work with the future citizens 
of this good county. Four years of happiness in 
watching the little minds develop like rosebuds 
in my garden. Some of my high school stu- 
dents will be voting in that time. It frightens 
me to think of that. I wonder if we are doing 
the best thing possible in the way of preparing 
them for this responsibility. The world grows 
better only as we give it better citizenship. 
Our schools are citizenship foundries. The 
product depends upon the skill of the moulders. 
“We, the people,” are the result of education 
or of the lack of it. 

Among my boys and girls are future 
preachers, school teachers, merchants, farmers, 
housekeepers, soldiers, sailors, senators, and 
may be a United States President as well as a 
burglar or two. I am glad I cannot know 
just what is to be. Not knowing, I can do 
my best for each and every one and hope that 
the harvest will show more wheat and less 
tares because of my tillage. 

Good night, friend diary. I am weary of 
all this election turmoil. I pine for the moun- 
tains. I know of a school that needs me up 
among those fir-clad peaks, and I am going 
there tomorrow at sunrise. 
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THE RIGHTS OF CHILDREN 


JEREMIAH E, BURKE 


Superintendent of Schools, Boston 


We hear much in these days about the rights 
of men and of women, but there are few to 
proclaim the inalienable and irrevocable rights 
of children. 

It is the right of children and youth to grow 
and develop; to acquire correct habits, physical, 
intellectual and spiritual; and under the most 
competent guidance to be educated to the 
highest possible extent compatible with their 
capacities and endowments: to the end that as 
individuals and as members of society they 
may occupy those stations in life for which 
they are best qualified by nature and by train- 
ing, and that therein they may discharge duties, 
perform services, and enjoy the blessings of 
liberty more abundantly than they could in any 
other place or sphere in life. 

But these physical, intellectual and moral 
qualities are not acquired overnight. They are 
the result of exercise continuously and per- 
sistently repeated and finally becoming auto- 
matic, habitual and reflexive. There needs to 
be incessant training in health culture, in right 
thinking, in emotional response, and in moral 
purpose at every step in the child’s career, from 
early childhood through adolescence, to matu- 
rity. Complete and symmetrical education, 
which is the birthright of every American, re- 
quires a long probationary period. It impera- 
tively demands that all boys and girls remain 
in school and under the influence of highly 
competent instructors until they are at least 
sixteen years of age, with a part-time attend- 
ance upon some sort of extension or continua- 
tion school for at least two years thereafter. 
Thus there would be maintained an impersonal 
and a legally sanctioned stewardship over 
children and youths to protect, defend and 
direct them during the impressionable years of 
their minority, wherever they may be found, 
whether at work or at play, whether within 
or without the schoolroom. 

Denial of this privilege is to defraud children 
and youths of their indisputable educational 
heritage. It is to deprive democracy of the 
fulfilment of its destiny. 

DIVERSIFIED EDUCATION. 


Despite our great fund of common posses- 
sions and common resemblances we are in- 
dividuals. Every human being differs from 
every other. 

In all the collected data concerning the 
human kind, so scientific psychologists tell us. 
the chiefest thing learned has been the great- 
ness and variety of individual differences. 

Gladstone says that the progress of the nine- 
teenth century is described by two single 
words, “ Unhand me.” 





These two words, “Unhand me,” tell the 
whole story about education. Education—* un- 
hand me”—means the removal, so far as 
possible, of all obstacles, restraints, impedi- 
ments, whether they be physical, intellectual, 
emotional or spiritual, in order that free, un- 
trammeled, all handicaps removed, I may work 
out my complete destiny—temporal and eter- 
nal; that as an individual I may enjoy the 
blessings of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness; and that, moreover, as a citizen I 
may become socially competent—a self-respect- 
ing, self-supporting co-worker with my fellows. 
in the life of community and Commonwealth. 

Nature is not lavish in the distribution of her 
gifts. One person has beauty of form, another 
brilliancy of intellect; a third, magnanimity of 
soul. Rarely are all these gifts the possession 
of any single individual. Nature is inhospitable 
of the superman; she is prodigal of the average 
of the species. “God must love the common 
people,” sagely remarked the incomparable 
Lincoln, “ He creates so many of them.” 

There are radical differences in the qualities 
that go to make up the child. Humanely and 
sanely these differences and peculiarities are 
becoming recognized in the life of the school. 
In place of rigid and uniform courses of study, 
curricula are being modified and reconstructed 
to satisfy the varying aptitudes and capacities 
of boys and girls, of groups of children, all 
equally deserving, all endowed with equality of 
rights and entitled to equality of opportunity. 


THE GREATEST BOON. 


This recognition of individual differences is 
the greatest boon that has come to children 
since the dawn of time. And the good work 
must go on. Equal opportunity in a democ- 
racy implies that every boy and girl—whatever 
may be his or her physical, intellectual, emo- 
tional, or spiritual equipment—shall have an 
even chance with his fellows to develop to the 
very utmost according to his capacities and 
endowments. And he must be given every 
legitimate encouragement by society to so ad- 
vance. Upon city, state and nation is imposed 
the grave responsibility of providing unlimited 
educational, recreational and vocational facili- 
ties for our children and our youths. As 
groups appear or are discovered that require 
special training, varied diversified avenues of 
instruction must be opened to welcome them. 

We must popularize the school. We must 
make it attractive. We must place it directly 
in the pathways of our boys and girls as so 
many opportunity ladders, whereby they may 
climb upward and onward toward achievement. 
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THE CHILD AND THE TRAFFIC PROBLEM 


JOHN J. 


BIRCH 


26 Washington Avenue, Schenectady, N. Y. 


With the increasing number of automobiles 
making use of the streets and highways, the 
problem of guarding the children from danger 
is becoming more and more perplexing. Statis- 
tics show that 80,000 were killed and 3,000,000 
injured last year in the United States, chiefly 
as the result of traffic accidents. 20,000 were 
children under seventeen years of age, and it 
is very conservative to say that a great major- 
ity of these accidents were due to carelessness 
either cf the child or the operator of the 
vehicle. 

The minimizing of these accidents rests not 
so much on the police departments of the vari- 
ous cities as upon the safety instruction which 
is given in our schools and the care exerted by 
automobile drivers. The particular things 
which have probably contributed mostly to 
such accidents are due to children taking free 
rides on vehicles and especially when jumping 
off in the pathway of another approaching 
vehicle; hooking on to vehicles while on 
bicycles or on roller skates, and the danger of 
coasting down inclines into the street while 
riding play-wagons or tricycles. There is the 
danger of crossing the street at intersections 
or other points, and the child should be in- 
structed to look in both directions before 
attempting to cross. 

The child should be taught the proper use of 
streets. Municipal authorities are co-operat- 
ing in this thought by providing playgrounds 
near the schools and stationing traffic officers 
on dangerous street corners near the schools 
during hours when students are either enter- 
ing or leaving the school. The perplexing task 
is to inculcate in the child’s mind the proper 
precautions to be observed. 

In connection with the fourth national safety 
educational campaign, announcement has been 
made by the Highway Education Board that 
the American school children are to be given 
an opportunity to answer the vexing question 


20-4 
— 


that now engages the minds of those interested 
in highway safety. The announcement offers 
more than $6,500 in cash prizes and medals to 
elementary school pupils and elementary 
school teachers who submit the best essays 
and best lessons in the 1924 national lesson 
contests. . 

This is the fourth consecutive competition 
conducted under the auspices of this board. It 
is their desire to impress upon the children a 
sense of personal responsibility in regard to 
the proper use of streets and highways. No 
better method could be devised than to moti- 
vate the children to make personal: studies of 
the situation and to summarize their efforts 
in an essay of not over five hundred words on 
the subject, “My Conduct on Streets and 
Highways.” 

All pupils of the fifth. sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades are eligible to compete, whether 
attending public, private or parochial schools. 
Four hundred eighty-six checks and as many 
medals will be given for the best state essays, 
while three national medals will be 
awarded for the three essays chosen 
as the best of those to be written 
throughout the nation. The first national prize 
is a gold watch and a trip to Washington with 
all expenses paid. The second and third state 
prizes are gold watches of relative value. All 
the state and national prizes in the pupils’ con- 
tests are given by the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, which has incorporated 
in its safety program a plank calling for 
safety education in the schools. 

Posters and folders containing detailed infor- 
mation concerning the contests are to be sent 
to all schools throughout the country, as well 
as to Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico, the Philip- 
pines and the Canal Zone. Individual requests 
will be promptly answered if addressed to the 
Highway Education Board, Willard Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
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THE CHRISTMAS CHILD 


HARRIET HICKOX HELLER. 


My child, you are my Christmas tree. 

Your proud, high head, your hands so small, 
Your slim, young arms, so fair to me— 

My Christmas gifts, you hold them all. 


My child, you are my candles gay; 
In your brown hair the golden lights 
Play hide-and-seek in boldest way— 
Their flash and flame are my delights. 


The holly red has stained your lips, 
The joy of giving fills your heart; 

The touch of magic finger-tips 
Displays your rare festooning art. 


The Wise Men’s star is in your eyes— 
So deeply, darkly blue; it seems 
They have the lore of savants wise— 


Yet hold it mute—as those in dreams! 





In festal game or dance of glee, 


In carol, mirth or pageantry, 
In gifts, garlands, or Christmas tree 
sf You are the “seasons’ joys” to me! 


—In Oregon Parent-Teacher. 
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MENTAL HYGIENE AND HEALTH EDUCATION 


DR. J. MACE ANDRESS 


Lecturer on Health Education, s0ston University, Boston, Massachusetts 


[Given at Health Education Conference, Cambridge, 
cation Division, American Child Health Association.] 

No teacher in any schoolroom facing prob- 
lems of health should be expected to teach 
effectively without some knowledge of mental 
hygiene. We may have pupils in our schools 
who are physically in a good condition. 
Nevertheless they may fail—they may _ break 
down because of bad mental habits. The more 
! study the subject of health, the more I am 
convinced that those mental habits are as 
worthwhile as any of the various rules of the 
game we have formulated. 

A recent booklet, “ Habit Training for Chil- 
dren,” prepared by the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Mental Disease, D. A. Thom, M.D., 
director of division, published by the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, 370 Seventh 
avenue, New York City, is the greatest con- 
tribution to mental health education that has 
been made in the last year. It is my purpose 
to consider the character of mental hygiene 
and where it should come in in the course of 
study. What are the different phases of it? 
The individual whom we consider weak is that 
one who in facing the problems of life, breaks 
down. It may be the normal individual. It 
may be the inferior individual. It may be the 
superior individual, because we find this to be 
true when the superior individual is not 
handled in the right way. 

Mental hygiene may be worked in as part 
of the regular course in psychology. Certainly 
a great many practical suggestions could be 
introduced there. I think there ought to be 
a special course outlined in all our teacher- 
training institutions in which the mental health 
of the normal child is discussed. We need to 
know more about the mental habits that make 
for health. If vou will read a rather interest- 
ing article in the recent copy of “ Mental Hy- 
giene ” by Dr. Laird of Yale University, you 
will discover that our pupils in our colleges 
are breaking down under mental problems. 
We have becn so concerned with physical 
health problems that we have failed to recog- 
nize the importance of the mental side of life. 
{ come in contact with many pupils in teacher- 
training institutions, and many of them have 
come forward and told me about their prob- 
lems. 

I just want to mention one instance. A girl 
in a course came to me and said: “I have 
never gone to college, for the reason that I 
felt IT could not be a success in college. T was 
fairly successful in my regular grade work, 
but one day my teacher made a remark which 
YT heard, ‘that T was somewhat defective. The 
teacher intimated that this girl would not eo 
to coliege. The girl said: “That teacher's 
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remark has remained with me and has troubled 
me. It has been a sore and an ulcer in my 
mind al! these years. As I look back over the 
past, t teel that this is the reason I di‘n’t go 
to college.” 

A number of similar cases have come to my 
attention, personal probfems of students that 
are mental problems and tremendously impor- 
tant ones. 

We need in all of our teacher-training insti- 
tutions courses in mental hygiene both for the 
health of the students themselves and the chil- 
dren when they will eventually teach. 

For the last two or three years [ have been 
especially interested in schools of physical edu- 
cation. In connection with a course in psy- 
chology applied to the health of children in the 
Boston School of Physical Education which | 
have been giving | have become interested in 
the personal health training which these stu- 
dents are receiving. 

As soon as a girl becomes a candidate for 
admission, after satisfying the regular aca- 
demic requirements, she is given a_ thorough 
physical examination. This examination in- 
cludes such factors as nutrition, posture, feet, 
etc. Those girls who are physically unfit to 
engage in such work are promptly eliminated. 
The pupils throughout the course are carefully 
watched in relation to their physical condition, 
and there is general supervision of health 
habits during the course. 

It would be possible to classify roughly all 


teacher-training institutions into two groups—- 


those that house their pupils in dormitories, 
and those whose students board and room out- 
side of the institution. The problem of train- 
ing prospective teachers will vary a good deal 
depending on these conditions. In a_ small 
normal school like the one at Hyannis, Mass., 
with its wholesome home environment, there 
will be a much greater opportunity to incul- 
cate habits of healthy living than would be 
possible in a city training school where the 
pupils live at home. We must get some 
measure of control over those students who 
live at home by requiring them to report on 
their activities relative to health habits. 

One of the difficulties in the consideration 
of health is the difference in meaning that we 
often have for the word health. Last year in 
Boston University | organized a co-operative 
lecture course on health. Some of the most 
eminent specialists in Boston participated. 1 
was surprised to find that these various special- 
ists often meant entirely different things when 
talking about health. One would talk about 
nutrition, another would talk about posture. 
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them had a tendency to refer to his 
when he mentioned health to 
the exclusion of everything else. Do we not 
need a broader conception of health? We are 
neglecting, in a very large measure, the mental 
side of the individual. These individuals have 
minds as well as What is a healthy 
A healthy person is one who is able 
to adjust himself to life with a minimum of 
strain. If he is able to do that in the various 
situations that arise then he is healthy. That 
involves mental as well as physical develop- 
ment. - Let us not be guilty of thinking that 
the thing which is most important is gaining in 
weight or taking a bath more than once a 
week, because the things that are most valua- 
ble in life are mental things, and the great 
satisfactions in life are those which register as 
happiness, success, and the proper attitudes 
toward life. If health habits mean anything 
they mean the whole child and the relatiouship 
of that child to his environment. By all means 
let us continue to cultivate the art of physical 
growth, not neglecting, however, mental health. 

I am very much interested in this subject of 
measurement and these various objectives that 
have been set before us. I want to call your 
attention to the difficulty of measuring such 
things. I am reminded of an interesting story 
which was told by Colonel Parker of a young 
lady who had many suitors. She wished to de- 
termine just which one she would accept, and 
as they made their appearance before her and 
proposed she tried to check each one up—per 
cent. basis—for the amount of money that the 
man had, so many per cent. for the appearance 
of the man, so many for manners, etc. She 
made out a very careful schedule and as these 
different people appeared before her, she at- 
tempted to check up each one and give that 
person a particular mark. The end of the 
colonel’s story is something like this. One of 
the applicants appears and she finally says to 
him: “ Now, Mr. Smith, I can’t possibly accept 
you because you are 74} per cent. and it takes 
75 per cent. to pass.” In other words, we see 
how absolutely ludicrous measurement is when 
we try to measure such things. 

It happens that I am a resident of Newton. 
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own specialty 
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person? 
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I have four children in the public schools of 
Newton. The city has distinguished itself in 
various ways from the health point of view, 
especially from the point of view of health 
habits. To my mind, one of the greatest 
accomplishments in the city of Newton is not 
what has been accomplished in the improve- 
ment of the physical health of the child—im- 
portant as those things are—but in the crea- 
tion of a wholesome attitude on the part of 
the teaching staff and the children who are 
found in the schools of Newton. As one jour- 
neys through the schools one feels this atmos- 
, «re, yet it would be difficult to measure. I 
know that that thing exists and as you go 


through the schools you feel that all these 
children find joy in the health work. They 


habits of There was one 
speaker in this conference who emphasized the 
point that we need to use common sense in 
our health work. The speaker referred to 
rural schools, where they had to go a long way 
for water, in connection with frequent baths. 
etc. It seems to me that one thing we need 
to do ts to determine what is possible in a 
common way in the situation in which 
we happen to be placed, and then to measure 
success in relation to that. We can’t always 
take success in one school and measure an- 
other by that success. It is a good thing to 
be an idealist, but good mental health demands 
that we have an objective. There is a danger 
in setting up standards that are too high, and I 
believe in the highest kind of standards, but 
the teacher needs to understand what the child 
may do, what it is possible for him to do and 
then emphasize success in connection with it. 


have the success. 


sense 


That brings out the attitude of success, which 
is one of the finest things in the world to get 
in a school. I want to emphasize the desira- 
bility of keeping in mind that we are teaching 
children, not subjects. There was a time when 
we didn’t consider the child at all. 
realize that we need to get the co-operation 
of John or Mary or whoever it may be. We 
need to consider the attitude which the child 
has. Inspiring the habit of success is funda- 
mental for mental health. Same 


Now we 
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Every two or three years there is a wave of something new which sweeps across the 
ccuntry, from methods of teaching penmanship, spelling and percentage to addition of new 


Studies to the curriculum. Teachers 


are honestly perplexed when accused 


of over- 


conservatism; many of them know that things are already changing altogether too rapidly 


for them to do their best. 


into channels where it will keep “ reformers’ 


But most of this change is in effect simply a direction of energy 


busy on side-tracks. They relieve the con- 


science of conscientious teachers by giving them something to do which is novel and to 
which great expectations may be attached.— The New Republic. 
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[September 28, 1924.] 


Let me ask you a certain question which 
has gained an added interest at the hands of 
our modern psychology! Have we outgrown 
fear as a source of motive for right living? 
Here are two texts, one from the Old Testa- 
ment and one from the New, suggesting two 
possible answers! The book of Proverbs says: 
“The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wis- 
dom.” The first letter of John says: “ Perfect 
love casteth out fear, because fear hath tor- 
ment and he that feareth is not made perfect 
in love.” Both of these ideas have their ad- 
herents—which group has the right of it? In 
the light of Scripture, of common sense, and 
of experience, what would you say? What 
place has fear in a healthy moral life? 

We find those who claim that it has no place 
at all. They insist that fear is out of date— 
it belongs with the stage coach, the spinning 
wheel, and the tallow candle. Put them in the 
attic! They have no place in the living room 
of modern society. 

It is bad for children to have the fear of 
punishment before their eyes. “Spare the rod 
and spoil the child,” is regarded as a highly 
immoral statement. It is bad for students to 
be subjected to any kind of discipline with the 
fear of penalty attached—they must be left 
free te live their own lives. It is bad for 
criminals, in prison or out, to be brought under 
constrairt by the compulsion of fear—they 
must all be drawn and held by the cords of 
gentleness and love. 

WHO'S AFRAID! 


You will find that mental attitude wrought 
out into a definite philosophy of life by groups 
of people who undertake to dismiss fear en- 
tirely from their consideration. You find it 
embodied in certain economic schemes urged 
upon us for our acceptance—the fear of want 
and the sharp spur of necessity are to be elim- 
inated. You find it in certain policies sug- 
gested for the control of great states. Who’s 
afraid! What is there to fear when once we 
become intelligent! Fear is for cave men, not 
for civilized people with all the appliances of 
modern science at their elbows. 

Our attention has been called recently to the 
utterance of “an eminent political economist 
and university teacher.” In the year 1912— 
notice the date—he wrote these assuring 
words: “ Today we have no fear of war, fam- 
ine, pestilence, or failing resources. The ad- 
vance of knowledge has safeguarded men from 
all those evils.” He wrote that bit of wisdom 








in 1912—I wonder what he thinks about it 
now! It turned out that there was some 
slight ground for the fear of war, famine, 


pestilence, and failing resources, even with all 
our twentieth century knowledge and ap- 
pliances. 

This complacent mood has invaded religion. 
There are many well-meaning people—I° hope 
they are well-meaning—engaged in putting 
rubber tires on their consciences lest they 
should get a rude jolt from the Ten Command- 
ments, or some other old-fashioned barrier in 
the way of happiness. They have been draw- 
ing the teeth out of religious conviction. They 
have been soaking the backbone of theological 
belief in some acid solution to make it soft 
and pliable. 

What a lot of sentimental froth we have had 
irom the Ella Wheeler Wilcox school of poets 
and the Pollyanna Glad-Game group of fiction 
writers and the foolish religionists who like 
to say: “There is no reality in sin, sickness, 
disease, or death. Just hold the thought that 
everything is lovely and it will be.” We are 
told in certain quarters to “seek first the 
kingdom of pleasure,” and when once we are 
enjoying ourselves clear up to the limit of our 
powers, then it will be time enough to give 
some afterthought to such sombre matters as 
duty, obligation, self-sacrifice. But in the 
meantime, “ Who’s afraid? ”"—there is nothing 
to fear in heaven above or on the earth be- 
neath or in the waters under the earth. 


THE MORE SERIOUS MOOD. 


In the second place, however, we find a 
growing number of people who have their 
doubts about that whole mood. They have 
looked it over front and back and it does 
not look good to them. They have weighed it 
in the balance and found it wanting. The gos- 
pel of pleasure first and brass tacks later, 
seems to them rather flimsy. 

We are all agreed that perfect love would 
cast out fear. Perfect love—loving God with 
all one’s heart and soul, mind and strength, 
leaving no least bit of room for any competing 
desire! Loving one’s neighbor in the same 
therough-going fashion that one loves himself! 
It represents a very high level of spiritual 
achievement. How many such people do’ you 
know? Speaking for myself, I do not know 
very many and I am frank to say that I do not 
find one such in my own breast. If we had 
such angels from heaven controlling all the 
interests of human life they might live with- 
out fear. 

But for all the rest of us, I wonder if fear 
does not have a very real place of honor and 
of usefulness. For children who after all are 
only candidates as yet for an existence worthy 
to be called human! For grown-ups who must 
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become as little children if they would enter 
the kingdom of heaven! For teachers and 
students, for employers and employees, for 
neighbors, citizens, and people generally! They 
had all best bear in mind that we are living in 
the presence of a moral order with a sharp 
edge on it. They had best bear in mind that 
we shall all be required to give account in 
some form for the deeds done in the body, 
whether they be good or bad, to One who 
knows: And “the way of the transgressor is 
hard.” What men sow they reap, and where 
the seed is wild vats the harvest will be some- 
thing frightful. 
LIVING DANGEROUSLY. 

“Live dangerously,” Nietszche, the German 
philosopher, was forever saying to the men of 
his day. “Live dangerously!” He need not 
have been so boisterous about it. We all do. 
We have to—there is nothing else for it. 
Life is brimful of risk from the rising of the 
sun to the going down of the same and on 
through those hours which lead up to mid- 
night—it grows even riskier then. The task of 
jiving wisely and usefully, nobly and joyously, 
is compassed about with danger. If any man 
sets out to reach his own best estate and to 
make the net result of his influence an asset 
rather than a liability to the community, he 
will have to watch his step. 

The pace of modern life on the campus and 
off is swift and the road is full of sharp turns. 
Here are perils, physical, intellectual, moral! 
Here are live wires of high voltage; here are 
poison gases deadly as they can be to all the 
finer qualities of soul; here are moral preci- 
pices the bottom of which no man can see! 
And on all sides people whom you know well 
are being struck down, they are being gassed, 
they are being hurled into the pit. In the face 
of all the tragedy of common life, any man 
who goes about saying: “ Who’s afraid?” is 
either a downright fool or he is a rascal. 

We have had a curious blend of liberal theol- 
ogy, loose ethics and shallow knowledge, the 
effect of which has been the exact opposite 
of that produced by Mocha and Java mixed. 
it has not kept people awake, it has lulled 
them to sleep. Marshall Dawson, in his stimu- 
lating book “Nineteenth Century Evolution 
and After,” brings out that fact. “ Twentieth 
Century Biology,” he says, “has a morality 
which puts Calvinism in the shade ”’—it has a 
keener edge than the old Calvinism. “ Jonathan 
Edwards in his famous sermon on ‘Sinners in 
the Hands of an Angry God’ pictured the im- 
penitent suspended by a thread over a burning 
pit. Twertieth Century Biology paints a still 
more impressive picture.” It shows the physi- 
cal consequences of wrongdoing. “It points 
to the animal depths from which we _ have 
climbed up—and to which reversion is fear- 
fully easy. Evolution is a reversible process.” 
It is not a one-way street. The traffic does 
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not all move in one direction—there is prog- 
ress and there is also degeneration, 

In place of that slender thread to which men 
may cling and upon which they may climb, 
“modern science shows us a_ strong, elastic 
band by which man is still linked to that 
animal world from which he has. struggled 
upward, and if he ceases to struggle and to 
strive for full spiritual freedom he may be 
snapped back into the abyss. Science and re- 
ligion unite in saying that security is only 
for those who set their affections upon the 
things which are above.” I hope that William 
Jennings Bryan and all the other misguided 
men who think that the doctrine of evolution 
destroys religion, will read that book. 

“The way of the transgressor is hard.” The 
Almighty has written that statement across 
the whole face of human life in a very plain 
hand. The direful consequences which he 
steadily visits upon the breaking of his laws 
furnish a strong hint to bad men that they are 
off the track. This applies not only to the 
coarse sins of the flesh, drunkenness and licen- 
tiousness, killing and stealing—it applies with 
equal force to selfishness and greed, to moral 
indifference and spiritual sloth. All wrong- 
doing is dangerous—it destroys manhood. 
“Behold, therefore, the goodness and the 
severity of God”—they are the convex and 
the concave sides of the same shield of moral 
interest in the welfare of mankind. . . 

THE LAW OF LIFE. 

Here is the law of life, as definite and un- 
yielding as the law of gravitation! ‘“ He that 
heareth these sayings of mine and doeth them, 
I will liken unto a wise man who built his 
house upon a rock.” The men who do other- 
wise are just plain fools. In the streets of any 
city you will see contractors resolutely digging 
down through fifty feet of dirt and sand if 
need be to set the foundations of their sky- 
scrapers on bed rock. In these same streets 
you will also see multitudes of people 
building their life structures and those sections 
of the social order for which they are respon- 
sible, upon the shifting sand of moods and 
whims, upon easy-going customs and un- 
proved assumptions. It is a thousand times 
more dangerous to live after that fashion than 
it would be to set the Woolworth building of 
New York in a swamp. When the hard tests 
come—when the rains descend, the winds 
blow, and the floods beat upon that mode of 
life—it will go down. Their whole philosophy 
of life is as flimsy as a house of cards so far as 
offering any real support goes. 

In the third place, the best type of life com- 
bines a sound regard for the moral order 
which enfolds us with a steady reach toward 
that sense of liberty which belongs to those 
who live by the spirit. “The fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of wisdom ”—it is not the 
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of that august language in which we are to 
do business with the Most High. But it is the 
place where we have to start. The man who 
would read Shakespeare, Plato, and the Ser- 
mon on the Mount must first know his letters. 

“The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom and to depart from evil is understand- 
ing.” It is not the whole of understandiig, 
for life has further and higher meanings than 
the mere avoidance of evil-doing. But the man 
who has not sense enough to begin with that 
will not have sense enough to learn the 
higher lessons which come later. 

You are here as Yale men not merely to fill 


your heads with sound knowledge—you are 
here also to have your moral natures more 
fully developed and equipped for worthy 
action. I hope that no man here is so illiter- 
ate as to be unaware of that fact. “ Work 


out your own salvation,” the apostle cried to 


those men at Philippi, “with fear and trem- 
bling.” It is serious business to undertake to 
put down evil under one’s feet, to walk with 
sure, firm tread in the way of duty, to render 
the required service to one’s own day and 
generation. It is a big job—work at it seven 
days in the week with all the spiritual vigor 
you can bring into play. That is good 
ethics; that is sound morality. 

THE HIGH OFFICE OF RELIGIOUS FAITH. 

But that was not all the apostle said to 
those men at Philippi—that was only the first 
half of it. In the same breath, before he let 
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his voice fall, he added something still more 
significant. “Work out your own salvation, 


for it is God that worketh in you to will and 
to accomplish his good pleasure.” And that is 
religion—that is the sure pledge of ultimate 
success to every one who walks by faith. 

The man who has the will to believe coupled 
with the spirit of trust, feels his own imperfect 
confidence supported and directed by his sense 
of fellowship with the Spirit of truth, who 
shall guide our minds into all truth. The man 
who has the will to do what he believes to be 
the divine will, finds his own faltering purpose 
reinforced by his sense of agreement with the 
will of God. The man who follows the gleam 
with fidelity sure that he is headed 
straight for that light in which there is no 
darkness at all. The man of faith rejoices that 
God is working within him to crown his 
efforts with success. It is fellowship, co- 
operation, a concerted movement all the way 
through, for we are co-laborers with Him who 
is the Author and Finisher of these imperfect 
lives of ours. 

It was the Master of all the higher values, 
One who knew what was in man, his limita- 
tions and his endless capacity for growth, who 
said to a dozen young men like yourselves: 
“T am the way ”—walk in it; “and the truth” 
believe in it; “and the life” live it! By His 
aid you can—and there is nothing higher— 
therefore you ought! 
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OUR WORK 


ALFRED OSMOND 


Head of the English Department of the Brigham Young 


Our task is not to fill the pupil’s mind 

With colorless and unrelated facts 

That leave his vision of the future blind 

And fever not to sane, constructive acts. 

Such method of instruction always lacks 

The vital force that blossoms into joy, 

And is a kind of teacher’s income tax 

Imposed upon the nature of a boy, 

To foster forms of faith that it will soon destroy. 


Nor should we pose as military guards 

To see that silence always reigns supreme, 

And measure out success in feet and yards 

That force the minds of pupils to their theme. 

If things in life were always what they seem, 

The military methods might prevail, 

But often that which seems a foolish dream 
Becomes the searchlight of a winding trail 

That leads us to the land where efforts cannot fail. 


University, Provo, Utah. 


It may be well to try to measure minds 

And give them sane and solid work to do, 

But residues that science never finds 

Will teach us that our scales are crude and new. 
Our webs of wisdom are but partly true, 

And they must all endure the final test, 

For that which may be good for me and you 
May only be suggestions of the best, 


Or that which will not serve the needs of all the rest 


Our mission is to kindle and inspire 

The melodies that other hands must play, 

To strike the strings of a responsive lyre, 
Suggesting that which nature will obey. 

The value of the things we do and say 

Is measured by the agencies of art. 

They must unlock the golden gates of day 

And let the sunlight in the human heart, 

To reap the rich reward of that which we impart. 
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CHARACTER BUILDING IN A DEMOCRACY 


[“Character Building in a Democracy.” By Walter S. 
Athearn, Boston University. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. ] 

All circumstances conspire to make the 
character building of American youth the most 
important consideration of statesmen as well 
as of churchmen and schoolmen. One has but 
to open any daily paper on any day to see the 
harvest the country is reaping from the neglect 
of character building in private and public life, 
in home, school and church. 

Apologies have been made, attention diverted 
irom facts and figures in the vain hope that we 
could believe that appearances are deceptive. 

True the young men and women of homes 
that look after sons and daughters, of schools 
that magnify social morale, and of churches 
that retain the leadership of their young 
people are as noble as they have ever been, 
but the drinking habits of a multitude of young 
people is testimony of courts. The social ideas 
of unguided young people, and the reckless life 
that leads to banditry, burglary and murder 
are ali too common for any well wisher of 
humanity to escape responsibility for the ten- 
dency of the times. 

Walter Scott Athearn, dean of the School of 
Religious Education and Social Service, Boston 
University, has specialized in the study of the 
problems involved and in the proposed remedies 
through the school and the church, and the 
Washington Gladden Lectureship has given 
him the opportunity to present by far the most 
important study, scientifically and patriotically, 
educationally and religiously, that has been 
made thus far. 

“Character Building in a Democracy,” the 
publication of his Washington Gladden Lec- 
tures, is a book that should be universally and 
consistently read until its warnings are heeded 
by statesmen and financiers, by preachers and 
teachers. The facts must be known and heeded, 
the remedies must be studied and applied. 

Dean Athearn has made a searching scientific 
study of conditions and the causes, and with- 
out exaggeration or fanaticism gives a mes- 
sage as clear as a trumpet call to duty for 
every one to enlist in a crusade never more 
needed by all lovers of the country, yes, of 
all countries, for isolation is less possible in 
character building than in the industries and 
commerce. 

Whatever may be possible in ignoring a 
League of Nations, there can be no ignoring 
the interlacing of character influences in 
Paris and New York, in Peking and Seattle, in 
Bagdad and Boston, in Moscow and Chicago. 
It is but a few hours from Washington to 
Paris, and the social life we would like to think 
ef as Washingtonian has no pretence in Paris 
or Berlin. 

Character building cannot avail if it is no 
deeper than reverence for law, even if we could 
make all youth respect the laws. 

7 
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Dean Athearn’s “Character Building in a 
Democracy ” deals with various phases of the 
most important question in any country in 
any continent, and for Americans the demand 
that we meet all the issues immediately is 
paramount. 

The best minds in every American city, and 
limitless conservation of means must be laid 
upon the altar of character building for the 
saving of democracy. Athearn’s facts must be 
planted in the right way in every mind and-at 
once, 


THE RADIO GUNNER 


{“The Radio Gunner.” With illustrations. A Fable of 
the Navy. Anonymous. 318 pages. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company.] 


“How I would like to look ahead ten years” 
is quite » common remark, especially when one 
thinks of the possibilities of radio, of psycho- 
logical development, and of what may happen 
in naval warfare. “The Radio Gunner” is a 
look ahead twelve years in all three of these 
directions and otherwise. 

Though the author, discreetly, is not revealed 
it is every way in evidence that he knows the 
latest vision in radio, in psychology, and in 
naval affairs. Beyond all this the author knows 
all possibility of governmental intrigue and of 
international duplicity. He has an exhaustive 
knowledge of every detail of the World War, 
of all political chicanery at Washington, and 
of all phases of enemy propaganda. 

The author projects his knowledge of the 
trend of science, sees what possibilities there 
are of naval warfare twelve vears hence, and, 
what is much more to the point, he sees the 
temptation to put the new navy out of commis- 
sion by the scientific use of traitorous in- 
trigue. 

This work of fiction using facts in industrial 
science as it will be twelve years hence is as 
much more thrilling than any real naval war- 
fare of any previous war, as radio is more 
thrilling than flag signals of the past. The 
author makes naval warfare twelve years 
hence more real than any naval engagements 
of the past. 

It is much easier to visualize what may 
happen in 1937 than it is to visualize what did 
happen when the navy was as it was at any 
time before 1857. We are all more likely to 
think in terms of 1937 than in terms of 1861. 

The author is a master in the creation of 
fiction, and his style is much more like 
Arthur Brisbane than of Washington Irving, 
He uses chess and tennis illustratively as 
naturally as classicists used Babylon and 
Nineveh. 

A bov who would not rather read “* The 
Radio Gunner ” than the story of “ Paul Jones.” 
and who is not more influenced by it, has some- 


thing left out of his mental make-up. 
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WHO’S WHO AND 


LESTER S. IVINS, head of the Department 
of Agriculture, Ohio State Teachers College, 
Kent, a national leader in agriculture and 
rural education, is joint author with the editor 
of the Journal of Education of “ Fifty Famous 
Farmers,” the latest of his many professional 
books. 

Professor Ivins is one of the best known 
crusaders for magnifying the science of agri- 
culture in such a way as to benefit society as 
well as industry. His previous books have 
been “Agriculture in the Public Schools,” 
“Agriculture and Gardening for Schools,” 
“Soils and Plants,” “Garden Crops,” “ Lessons 
in Agriculture,” “Outlines in Agriculture,” 
“Methods, Aids, and Devices in Teaching 
Agriculture,” etc., also state and _ national 
government bulletins on Agriculture and Gar- 
dening. 

Professor Ivins is president of the agricul- 
tural section of the Ohio State Teachers Asso- 
ciation. He has been president State Associa- 
tion of Township Superintendents of Ohio; 
president National Association State Super- 
visors and Inspectors of Rural Schools; presi- 
dent National Association Supervisors. of 
Nature Study and Gardening; state supervisor 
of agricultural education, State Department of 
Education, Columbus, Ohio; regional director 
of school gardens in Central States for United 
States Bureau of Education; and charter mem- 
ber, American Association for Advancement 
of Agricultural Teaching. 

The editor of this journal has known Pro- 
fessor Ivins for twenty years, and has seen 
him lead in rural and agricultural education 
as a classroom teacher; as superintendent of 
a consolidated rural high school; as superin- 
tendent of a large and rich district composed 
of fourteen first-class rural schools; as_ the 
director of one of the first university depart- 
ments of agricultural education in America; as 
the state supervisor of agricultural education in 
Ohio; as regional director of school gardens 
in the United States Bureau of Education; 
and at present head of the Department of 
Agriculture and Rural Education in a_ state 
teachers’ college of first rank. 


F. J. VOGLTANCE, Schuyler, Nebraska, 
superintendent of Colfax county, deals with 
country life as it is. He knows his fifty-three 
one-room schools as well as a superintendent 
of a small city knows half as many classrooms. 
He knows all the pupils in the fifty-three 
schools, and works with the teachers. Neither 
teachers nor pupils think that he comes ta 
school to find something that he doesn’t like, 
nor that he comes merely to say nice things 


about their work. Teachers and pupils knoy 
they will do things better when Mr. Voeltanc: 
has been there. When he issues a_ bulletin 
he issues them when he has something impor 
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WHAT THEY DO 


tant to say and not merely because it is time 
to send out a bulletin. Here are a few sen- 
tences from his Education Week Bulletin :— 

“Let the Curriculum tell you Where to 
promote and the child When to promote. 

“The community we live in judges us not so 
much by what we did at any one time, but by 
what we do all the time. An occasional error 
is forgiven as easily as is an occasional bubble 
of enthusiasm forgotten. Let your heart be in 
your work and you will not stray far from the 
path that leads’ to success and victory. 

“T do not always pity the child that is com- 
pelled to go from one to two-and-a-half miles 
to and from school, sometimes I envy him. It 
is such experiences in early life that develop 
bravery, endurance, self-reliance, leadership, 
and which prepare the child for the battles of 
life and the university of hard knocks. His- 
tory and biographies prove this. Just as the 
wind and storm season the oak so some incon- 
veniences in early life prepare MAKERS and 
not only writers of history. Too many con- 
veniences in the early life of a child are more 
liable to spoil than make him. Mind and body 
are developed by use. Emerson goes so far 
as to say that we thrive by casualties. 

“The rural schools of Colfax’ county are in 
excellent condition and well equipped to do 
the work of the first eight grades. In the 
fifty-three one-teacher schools there are four 
pianos, twenty phonographs, thirty-two organs, 
seven telephones, two have electric lights; only 
two schools do not now have a set of reference 
works—some have as many as five good sets, 
wel! used; four schools have the Compton’s 
pictured encyclopedia. All have some library 
hooks. Very few schools need better wali 
maps, better globes, and better outbuildings. 
Only one rural school has less than one acre 
of playground; some have two acres. No dis- 
trict has less than nine months of school; no 
teacher has less than the equivalent of a four- 
year high school education. 

“The janitor work in these schools is beyond 
being called ‘janitor work,’ it is high class 
housekeeping. Very few exceptions to this 
rule. It is a pleasure to visit such schools. A 
teacher who keeps her school in such tidy con- 
dition is giving her pupils real instruction in 
domestic science and hygiene. Such good 
work can not help but have an uplifting and 
lasting influence on the pupils. Keep up your 
enthusiasm., ‘Nothing great was ever accom- 
plished without enthusiasm,’ says Emerson.” 


HAROLD GRANVILLE BLUE, Greeley, 
Colorado, principal, Teachers College High 
School, and professor of Secondary Education, 
came from the superintendency of Twin Falls, 
Idaho, and in Idaho for several years he was 
me of the prominent leaders in public school 
activitte He has already made the college 
high school one of the best in the country. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


MABEL M, 


ANDERSON 


(We shall appreciate it if those whe send in Reports and Documents will check sotably important sad 


progressive” movements. } 

ELEMENTARY ORGANIZATION 
SCHOOLS 

The elementary schools of Seattle are of 
three types: Academic, industrial, and dupli- 
cate. The academic is the conventional eight- 
grade organization, with forty pupils in charge 
of one teacher for the entire day. There are 
forty-four schools in Seattle organized on this 
plan. 

The industrial type is essentially the same 
as the academic in the first six grades. In the 
seventh and eighth grades from sixty to seventy- 
five minutes daily are given to girls’ home eco- 
nomics and boys’ shop work taught by special 
teachers in a special room. There are twenty- 
seven schools organized on this plan. 

In the duplicate plan the school work of 
each classroom group of children from grades 
four to eight is organized into two equal parts, 
academic and special. The academic work 1s 
taught by one teacher in the home room, while 
the special work (music, manual training, pen- 
manship, etc.) is taught by specially equipped 
teachers in a special room. The school day 1s 
lengthened and more time and emphasis are 
given to special subjects and activities than in 
the academic schools. There are four of these 
platoon schools in the city. 

From the table showing the relative final 
gross marks of these different types of schools, 
we find that the ratings are: Academic, 15.02; 
duplicate, 15.01, and industrial, 14.96. The most 
significant conclusion that Director Fred C. 
Ayer of the Department of Educational Re- 
search draws from these figures is that as far 
as the high school teachers’ marks go, it does 
not make any difference which one of the 
three types of elementary schools gives the 
preliminary training. The gross mark score of 
each type of elementary school is strikingly 
similar to the eighth grade mental-age aver- 
age. This fact tends to bear out the claim that 
intelligence rather than preliminary  train- 
ing is the chief factor in the determination of 
scholastic marks. 


IN SEATTLE 


ee 


REPORT ON CLARK UNIVERSITY 


Those wishing to secure authentic informa- 
tion concerning the recent controversy at the 
University will find the full report in the 
Octeber number of the “ Bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors,” pub- 
lished at 222 Charles River road, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

sais 
THE SCHOOLS OF TUCSON, ARIZONA 

One of the most interesting occurrences of 
the year, says Superintendent C. E. Rose in his 
annual report, was the organization of the 
school for the Yaqui Indians in their village 
northwest of the city. The school was first 


opened in the little old dilapidated shack which 
the Yaquis called their church. In that shack 
Miss Thamar Richey, their faithful teacher, 
conducted school practically in the open air 
until the Christmas holidays of 1923. In the 
meantime a one-room adobe school building 
was constructed by the day labor of the Yaquis 
themselves, and after the holidays the Pasqua 
school was housed in a comfortable building. 

It took two interpreters to organize the 
school. The usual questions concerning age, 
names of parents, etc., were translated from 
the English of the teacher into Spanish by the 
attendance officer. The tribal secretary then 
translated them in Yaqui. The children re- 
plied in Yaqui, which was translated first into 
Spanish and then into English. The teacher 
then made the record. 

Although the ragged urchins were seated on 
old railroad ties and although it took two in- 
terpreters to organize the school, yet the stars 
and stripes waved over this little shack just as 
loyally as over the finest school building in the 
country, and the education it symbolized meant 
just as much or more to the little Yaquis and 
their parents. 

—9=——— 
STATISTICS OF TEACHERS’ COLLEGES AND: 
NORMAL SCHOOLS 

This report of the Bureau of Education com- 
piled by Frank M. Phillips, chief of the division 
of statistics,contains statistics from 382 schools 
engaged in the business of preparing teachers. 
Of this number, eighty are teachers’ colleges, 
110 are state normal schools, sixty-three are 
private normal schools, thirty-four are city 
normal schools and ninety-five are county nor- 
mal schools. 

——— 
MANUAL ARTS IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


The Bureau of Education has just issued a 
bulletin by William E. Roberts, supervisor of 
manual arts, Cleveland, Ohio, which, after 
stating very clearly the general aims of the 
manual arts, gives a very practical program for 
the teaching of manual training in the Junior 
High School. 

—— 
NURSING AS A PROFESSIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
FOR GIRLS 


The School of Education of Indiana Univer- 
sity has just made a study of nursing as a pro- 
fession for girls. It divides the study into 
private nursing, public health nursing, and in- 
stitutional nursing. ; 

It advises a rigorous physical examination, 
intelligence tests to determine whether or not 
the student will probably be able to master the 
theoretical work; that the probationary period 
be richer in educational content; and that these 
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«considerations receive more serious attention 
both from the prospective student and her 
-counselor. 

The minimum amount of preliminary educa- 
tion should be at least a_ high school 
course with three years of professional 
training. The entrance age should _ be 
twenty or twenty-one, and _ post-graduate 
‘courses should be encouraged. 

The section on salaries is interesting, showing 
that the salaries increase with age and experi- 
‘ence up to forty-six years of age, when they 
decrease except in institutional work. The weekly 
wages range from $7 to $60. But the high wages 
received by private nurses takes no account of 
the weeks of unemployment and the necessity 
for maintaining living quarters whether em- 
pleved or not. 

The cost of obtaining the necessary training 
for the nursing profession is less than that re- 
quired for other callings, the cost of the com- 
bined general and_ professional university 
courses being about equal to that of a four- 
year university course. 


———-oc — 
DOES EDUCATION PAY? 


Does education really pay in dollars and 
cents? If it does pay, how much does it pay, 
and when? Dean Everett Lord of the Boston 
University College of Administration has made 
a thorough investigation to find the answers 
to these vital questions. 

As quoted in the Boston Teachers News- 
letter Dean Lord finds that a high school edu- 
cation is worth $33,000 to the graduate. The 
cash value of a college or a technical school is 
worth $72,000. ; 

The untrained man goes to work as a boy. of 
fourteen, and reaches his maximum income at 
the age of thirty. This maximum averages less 
than $1,200 a year. As his income depends 
largely on physical strength it falls off at fifty 
or earlier to a point below the level of self- 
support. His total earnings from fifteen to 
sixty are about $45,000. Not more than $2,000 
is earned during the four years that would 
have given him a high school education. 

The high school graduate, on the other 
hand, rises steadily to his own maximum of 
$2,200 at forty years and continues at that 
level for the rest of his active life. His total 
earnings at sixty have been $78,000. The 
$33,000 above the earnings of the untrained 
man represents the cash value of his four-years 
high school course. 

By the time the college man is twenty-eight, 
his income equals that of the high school 
graduate at forty, and it continues to rise prac- 
tically without a break. His total earnings 
from twenty-two to sixty are $150,000. The 
$72,000 more than that earned by the high 
school graduate represents the cash value of 
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professional or technical training. His average 
income of $6,000 at sixty years is often sur- 
passed. : 

That Dean Lord speaks with authority is shown 
by the fact that in ten years he has built up 
the College of Business Administration from 
200 students to an enrollment last year of 
4,035 students. 


—-9—- 
THE SCHOOLS OF AKRON, OHIO 


At the request of certain members of the 
Board of Education, a survey of finances of 
the schools of Akron was made last spring by 
W. B. Bliss and C. B. Ulery of the Ohio De- 


partment of Education. The report, which 
covers less than four type-written pages, 
is a model of conciseness and constructive 
suggestions. 


The report finds that the average annual cost 
per pupil is $5.19 as against an average of $6.28 
for cities of the same size. Another commend- 
able feature is the fact that very few deficiency 
bonds have ever been issued. The board has 
been able to operate within its income. 

Only four regular supervisors of special sub- 
jects are employed, several subjects being 
supervised by teachers under the platoon plan. 
A high school supervisor has reduced the per 
cent. of failures from 21 per cent. to 6.3 per 
cent. of the total enrollment, which is a big fin- 
ancial saving. The plan of teacher training 
was also approved, especially the employment 
of critic teachers, which is a considerable fin- 
ancial gain. 

The platoon building system is more eco- 
nomical than a junior high program would be 
and gives practically all of the same advan- 
tages. 

The report suggests the selling of pencils 
and miscellaneous materials to pupils at cost, 
which would amount to a sum worth con- 
sidering. The schools need a business manager 
in order to merge several related divisions. 

In closing, the survey recommends a renewal 
of the three mills extra tax levy as three or 
four months of school are absolutely dependent 
upon the renewal of this levy. There is no 
way, in the opinion of the investigators, to 
practice economy without this income. 


THE PROTOCOL OF GENEVA 


The Protocol of Geneva for the Pacific Set- 
tlement of International Disputes was opened 
for signature on October 2, 1924. Professor 
Manley O. Hudson of Harvard University, an 
authority on international law, has made a 
summary of the protocol and its effect for the 
World Peace Foundation, 40 Mount Vernon 
street, Boston, which will be found of great 
value to persons who have not been able to 
follow the evolution through its various stages. 
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HEREDITY 


JUKES-EDWARDS FAMILIES 


This is the greatest contrast of family inheri- 
tance that has ever been published. There has 
never been a study of a noble American family 
for two hundred years except this study by A. E. 
Winship. 


There is no other American family with such 
a record as this and there is no other study of 
this family. 


The book, which was first published twenty- 
five years ago and had a large sale and great in- 
fluence, has been out of print for some time. In 
response to numerous requests, we have decided 
to republish it. 


Every superintendent, principal and teacher in 
America should read this remarkable study in 
education and heredity. 





In book form, $1.00 postpaid. Send orders to 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


| 
| 











6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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Whenlire 


or Depressed 


the efficiency necessary in your work 
is diminished. Try taking a teaspoon- 
ful of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in a: 
glass of cold water. 


It is easily and quickly assimilated; 
therefore, it aids digestion and eager- 
ness for work returns. 


Its tonic action increases your resist- 
ance, energy and endurance. 


Horsfords 
Acid Phosphate 


is not a habit-forming med- 
icine. It is just a superior 
nourishing food. 











All Drauggists 


Rumford 
Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 















are adopting for instruction purposes 
the latest Remington Model—the new 
Quiet 12. 

Never before—since the founding 
of the typewriter industry—has a new 
model of a writing machine won such 


ers and students. 

The triumph of the Quiet 12 Reming- 
ton in the schools parallels its triumph 
in the business world—and is due to 
the same causes. To understand these 


Branches Everywhere 


Business Schools Everywhere 


immediate popularity with both teach- ° 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York 


causes, it is enough to sit down before 
this new Remington and try it your- 
self. Then you will realize that here 
is a typewriter possessing an all-around 
efficiency far surpassing any of the 
standards to which you have been ac- 
customed. These remarkable results 
have been obtained through many re- 
finements of construction which com- 
bine to make the operation of the 
machine simpler and quieter, and the 
day’s work easier, bigger and better. 
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rT, STANDARD SINCE THE 
REMINGTON 2yENton oF tHe 
WRITING MACHINE 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


MORAL PROBLEMS IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 
[Excerpts from a questionnaire relative to Moral Prob- 
lems in the High Schools as judged by the students, North 
Central Association of Colleges and Schools, covering 
nineteen states. Edited by Professor C. O. Davis, Uni- 
versity of Michigan.] 
The chief moral qualities exhibited by pupils: 
Honesty 30% 
Fellowship 12% 
Clean habits 19% 
Courtesy lowest with only 9%. 
The most regrettable practices of boys in school: 
Smoking 38% 
Swearing 19% 
Drinking 8% 
Telling vulgar stories 5%. 
The most regrettable practices of girls in school: 
Cosmetics 17% 
Flirting and petting 14%. 
Profane language 12%. 
Factors tending to develop high moral qualities among 
pupils: 
Teacher 31%. 
School organization 18%. 
Athletics 17%. 
Invidious factors tending to undermine right conduct: 
Certain low minded people 63% 
Poor discipline 11%. 
Immoral parties 11%. 
How could school help to develop morality among pupils? 
Course in morals 32%. 
Stricter rules 21%. 
Talks 19%. 
Is a course in moral education desirable? 
61% of replies said “Yes,” 
39% of replies said “No.” 
Some forces which are the most helpful: 
Mother 20%. 
Father 17%. 
Teacher 11%. 
Influences which made pupils do what they should not have 
done: 
Evil companions 55%. 
Personal weakness 10%. 
Immoral movies 9%. 
Wish to be popular and desire for a good time 6%. 
Highest school ambitions: 
To be all around capable person 62%. 
Excellent student 31%. 
Things pupils are proud of: 
The High School spirit 22% 
Athletic activities 20%. 
Moral strength 12%. 
What change in class procedure advocated? 
More class discussions 23% 
More recitations by pupils 20% 
More explanations 23%. 
Things making a boy popular: 
Athletics 21% 
Scholarship 14% 
Good looks 10% 
Dependability has 1% 
Capability only 2%. 
Character only 2% and takes 12th place of 18 questions 
asked. 
Things that make a girl popular: 
Appearance 17% 
Scholarship 13% 
Personality 9% 


Morality 4%. 


Character only 3% and takes 15th place of 18 questions: 


asked. 
What would you expect to learn from a course in mar- 
riage, home and parenthood? 
How to make married life a success 36% 
Sex instruction (what it is all about) 21% 
Parenthood 19%. . 
Characteristics of an ideal boy: 
Education 10% 
Good morals 10% 
Athletics 10%. 
Characteristics of an ideal girl: 
Honesty 10% 
Education 10% 
Good looks 9% 
Morality 5% 
Capability 3%. * 
Present causes of worry: 
Choice of vocation 27% 
Money matters 21% 
Studies 16% 
Religious matters 2% (lowest of ten questions). 
Future life problems: 
Marriage 19% 
Money 19% 
Vocation 17% 
Service 4%. 
Admission from pupils of using vulgar or profane lan-- 
guage: 
Yes 31%, No 69%. 


. Flying into fits of violent temper: 


Yes 27%, No 73 %. : 
Telling or willingly listening to vulgar stories: 
Yes 34%, No 66%. 
—-O- ——- 
READING SOLID BOOKS AS WELL AS FICTION. 
[Los Angeles Herald.] 


A poll of readers recently made by an international: 
magazine, in order to ascertain what the average reader 
considered the best ten books published since 1900, shows 
a distinct trend toward what are termed “solid” works as-. 
distinguished from fiction. More than 1,700 American 
readers indicated their preference and five of the ten books 
standing highest in the list are non-fiction, one of them 
being distinctly religious. 

Thoughtlessness always gives fiction the great pre- 
ponderance among books, but actual readers seem to show 
that there may be a mistake here. The book which led 
this list, with 563 votes out of the entire 1,753, is historical. 
When it is known that 1,201 authors aad 2,164 different 
books were named, this appears all the more significant. 

Following the historical leader were two books of fiction, 
of biography and one essays, in the order named. Another 
one of biography, one of religion, three of fiction. Another 
thing should be borne in mind, that a work of fiction is. 
generally perused but once by any one reader, while history, 
religion, biography and essays are consulted again and 
again for reference. 

Considering that this list was made up entirely of works 
published since 1900, and remembering that thousands of 
the great world classics in active circulation were thereby 
debarred, one is led to wonder if the present generation 
will not compare favorably with those of the past when it 
comes to thoughtful reading. 

It i¢ only the pessimist who ever sees the golden age in 
the past. To the optimist the present is pregnant with 
favorable and hopeful indications. 
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[No publisher or author dictates one line that goes on 
his official representative does not believe to be true.] 


EL ABOLENGO. By Manuel Linares Rivas. Edited, 
with direct-method exercises, notes, and vocabulary, by 
Paul G. Miller, Ph.D., with a critical introduction by 
Federico de Onis. New York: D. C. Heath & Company. 
Cloth. xvi+124 pages. Price, 80 cents. 

This is the fifth of the “Contemporary Spanish Series” 
under the general editorship of Professor Federico de 
Onis of Columbia University. It is a two-act comedy in 
prose, in the best style of Linares Rivas, one of the out- 
standing contemporary Spanish dramatists. “El Abolengo” 
means “ancestry,” and the dramatist’s object is to satirize— 
in a kindly way— those persons whose sole claim to recog- 
nition is the possession of eminent ancestors. The charac- 
ter drawing by which this is accomplished is delightful, 
the lines are sparkling, and there is a happy ending, in 
which Pilar comes to realize the true worth of her plebeian 
husband and the emptiness of titles when borne by decadent 
descendants of noble families. 

Dr. de Onis has provided a scholarly and interesting in- 
troduction in Spanish, and Dr. Miller, former commis- 
sioner of education of Porto Rico, has given us competent 
notes, exercises, and vocabulary. The volume is a valu- 
able addition to the series, and will provide needed fresh 
material for intermediate Spanish classes. 


THE PREPARATION OF CALVIN COOLIDGE. An 
Interpretation. By Robert A. Woods. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 

It is matter of common knowledge that Calvin Coolidge 
went through “a more consistent and complete preparation 
for the presidency than any previous incumbent of the 
office,” and Robert A. Woods has told the story of Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s life with an eye single to its preparation 
for the presidency, always setting forth most clearly the 
influence of that preparation in enabling him to so adminis- 
ter the affairs of the Nation in one of its most critical 
periods that he was elected by the most significant majority 
given any candidate since Washington. 

There have been other interesting and important Lives 
of Calvin Coolidge, written really as campaign material, all 
brilliant biographies. Of these we are familiar with those 
of Robert M. Washburn, of which we think the National 
Committee used a quarter of a million copies; Edward E. 
Whiting, of “Whiting’s Column,” the one real rival of 
Arthur Brisbane today, and M. E. Hennessy, of the Boston 
Globe, who has followed the intimate and political fortunes 
of more Presidents than has any other New England edi- 
torial writer of today. 

The life work and personality of Robert A. Woods are 
a special preparation for evaluating the preparation of 
Calvin Coolidge, following with consuming interest every 
phase of official service as a preparation for the next office 
which came to him, almost literally unsought. 

Mr. Woods gives a refreshing Christian atmosphere to 
Mr. Coolidge’s life without in any wise unduly magnifying 
that phase of his story, but he just dares to be a Christian 
biographer of a layman always reverencing Christian faith 
and responsibility. 


LIFE IN THE MEDIEVAL UNIVERSITY. By Rob- 
ert S. Rait, M. A., Fellow and Tutor of New College, 
Oxford. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth, 
Frontispiece. 164 pages. 

This little handbook is one of the “Cambridge Manuals 
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this page. Nothing is said on this page that the Editor or 


of Science and Literature.” It presents within its modest 
dimensions ‘a surprisingly large amount of interesting in- 
formation about the life of the medieval student. The 
author has relied to some extent upon Rashdall’s monu- 
mental work, “The Universities of Europe in the Middle 
Ages,” but this is merely an earnest of the reliability of 
his statements. The vividness and lifelikeness of the pic- 
ture he gives are peculiarly his own. Not only do we get 
a clear idea of the studies, the organization, the discipline, 
the faculties, the degrees, the examinations, of Paris, Ox- 
ford, Bologna, Salamanca, the German universities, but 
along with this more formal aspect of medieval education 
we learn how the students actually lived, their meals, their 
housing, their dress, their student frolics, their “town-and 
gown” rows, etc. A selected bibliography and an index 
add to the usefulness of the handbook. 


GEOGRAPHY: JOURNEYS IN DISTANTLANDS. By 
Harlan H. Barrows, University of Chicago, and Edith 
Putnam Parker, School of Education, University of 
Chicago. Cloth. Maps and Illustrations. 132 pages, 8 
by 10 inches. New York, Newark, Boston, Chicago, San 
Francisco: Silver, Burdett and Company. 

There is no subject that appeals with as much interest to 
every child and youth in every grade from the kinder- 
garten to the university as does geography. If at any 
time in the twenty years of scheduled school life from the 
first day in school to the last day in a professional school 
of the University any one fails to “orient” himself 
geographically he does so at his peril. 

Reading and writing, in spelling and pronunciation, in 
arithmetic and in every science, in art, in literature, in every 
industry and profession success depends upon a usable 
knowledge of geography. 

The publishers had all this in mind in selecting Profes- 
sor Barrows and Miss Parker to make this series of 
Geographical Journeys in Distant Lands, and these skil- 
ful bookmakers have had this mission in mind as they have 
written brilliantly of the Land of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
the Persian Gulf, the Nile, the Great Desert, the Congo, 
and the Mediterranean Lands, the Mountains of Central 
Europe, the Rhine and the Delta Land, Farthest North and 
Farthest South. 

We cannot think of anything this book might have had 
in illustration, in fact or sentiment, in scenery, in home, in 
industry, in commerce, in literary style for children that 
would have added anything to its value as a text for school 
or for the family. 


STORIES OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS. 
By U. Waldo Cutler. With illustrations in full color. 
350 pages. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
The chivalrous deeds of the Knights of the Round Table 

are among the tales that will never grow old. They were 

the best-liked stories of five or six hundred years ago. 

Interest in these stories has continued through all the 

changing years. In the early romances of chivalry 

Arthur and his Knights are by far the most popular heroes, 

and the quest of the Holy Grail the highest adventure of 

knightly valor. 
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SPANISH BALLADS. Chosen by Guy Le Strange. 
New York: The Macmillan Company (agents for Cam- 
bridge University Press). Cloth. xv+218 pages. 

The Spanish popular ballads have had an unusual appeal 
to English readers ever since the early days of Romanti- 
cism. Sir Walter Scott, bears witness to this. Many Eng- 
lish poets have sought to reproduce the ballads in English 
verse, the most successful perhaps being Lockhart, the 
son-in-law and biographer of Scott, whose “Ancient Span- 
ish Ballads” have had numerous reprintings. Others who 
have attempted the task in various instances have been Sir 

John Bowring, James Young Gibson, and George Ticknor 

In French Damas Hinard and the Comte de Puymaigre, in 

Italian G. Berchet and Pietro Monti, in German J. G. von 

Herder, have tried to render the spirited originals in 

equally spirited verse translations. Of editions in Spanish 

there are many, of interest from various points of view— 
historical, bibliographical, scholarly. It has remained for 

a British Hispanist, however, to give English and American 

readers this attractive, scholarly edition of selected bal- 

lads in the original, with notes and introductions in Eng- 
lish. The selection has been made with care and taste, and 
all the best types are included among the 142 ballads which 
the book contains. The Cid ballads, the Charlemagne 
cycle, the ballads dealing with Roderick the Goth, with 
Fernan Gonzalez, with the Infantes of Lara, with Peter the 
sCruel, the Moorish ballads, the love-ballads, all have their 
representatives, Favorites like “Fonte-frida,” “Rosa-fresca,” 
“the Alhama” (translated by Byron), and “Count 
Alarcos,” which Longfellow said had “no peer in all Eng- 
lish balladry,” are not missing. An index of first lines 
and a general index are provided. The typography is of 


supreme artistry. Mr. Le Strange has done a worthy 
piece of work in a most delightful way. 

JACKO AND THE DINGO BOY. By Howard R. 
Driggs. Illustrated by Herman Palmer. Cloth. Lin- 


coln, Chicago, Dallas; New York: The University Pub- 

lishing Company. 

Dr. Howard R. Driggs has started several lines of suc- 
cessful bookmaking, and if his publishers can 
put it.over just right his “Jacko and the Dingo Boy” will 
be a highly popular child’s book for homes and libraries, 
a book unrivaled by any child’s book of the day. 

It is a work of genius, genuine literary genius. 
a little monkey and a little Negro boy and _ their life in 
African jungles to reveal real jungle life, and for the 
creation of charming myths as to reasons for the elephant’s 
trunk, the giraffe’s neck, the habits of the crocodile, the 
baboon, the cockatoo, the hippopotamus, etc. 

We sincerely hope “Jacko and the Dingo Boy” will have 
the popular literary appreciation it deserves. 


He uses 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN FRENCH PRONUN- 
CIATION. By M. S. Pargment, University of Michi- 
gan. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Paper. 39 pages. 
This well-planned little book will be found very helpful 

for drill in pronunciation in French classes. Mr. Parg- 

ment, a successful teacher and textbook maker, has evi- 
dently given much care to its preparation. There is an 
accurate and scientific discussion of French sounds and 
symbols, using the alphabet of the International Phonetic 

Association, and abundant drill on pronunciation. Special 

attention is given to the division of words into syllables, to 

linking, etc. Reference notes give much help on unusual 
cases. Some drill is also provided in phonetic transcrip- 
tion. 
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COLLOQUIAL ITALIAN. By Arthur L. Hayward. 
Cloth. vi+136 pages. Price, $1.60. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Company. 

This is the latest addition to the Dutton Modern Lan- 
guage Series, which comprises Patterson’s “Language 
Student’s Manual,” “Colloquial French,” ‘“Colloquial 
Spanish,” and “Colloquial German,” with similar books in 
Japanese and Hindustani, and “Manuals” in Russian, 
Polish, Rumanian, and Malay. Intended primarily for 
self-instruction, the volumes are not exhaustive, but do 
give a lot of explanation. There are twelve rather long 
lessons in the present book, each with explanation, read- 
ing and conversational material, vocabularies, translation 
exercises, and notes. In the appendix are lists of business 
terms and a number of selections from classic authors. We 
have noted two misprints, “tranquillmente” and “chamare” 
on page 4. Within the limits of the plan and scope of the 
book, Mr. Hayward has done a good piece of work. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LIFE. By Emma V. Thomas- 
Tindal and Jennie DuVal Myers, both of Holmes Junior 
High School, Philadelphia. Cloth. Illustrated. 287 
pages. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

We agree fully with Superintendent E. C. Broome of 
Philadelphia when he says that he knows no other book 
which discusses so fully and so authoritatively the junior 
high school in action as does this book. 

The book is simply a record of growth in both thought 
and experience in the Holmes Junior High School oi 
Philadelphia, which has been functioning for seven year: 
most satisfactorily. 

The core idea which has been the centre of all the 
activities has been “guidance” because the adolescent is in 
particular need of physical, mental and moral guidance. 
The book presents a harmonious pedagogical plan, link- 
ing all junior high school interests with the guidance 
thought. Everyone interested in the improvement of 
junior high schools should read this book with great care. 


OOS Oe —— - — ~. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Laboratory Problems.” By Otis W. Caldwell, W. L. 
Eikenberry and Earl R. Glenn. Price, 72 cents. Boston: 
Ginn and Company. 

“Food Facts for Every Day.” By Florence E. Win- 
Philadelphia, Pa.: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

“Boys’ Own Arithmetic.” By Raymond Weeks. Price, 
$2.00.—““Good Speech.” By Walter Ripman. Price, $1.00. 
—“The Rhyming Dictionary of the English Language.” 
By J. Walker. Price, $3.50.—‘‘Two Treatises of Civil 
Government.” By John Locke. Price, 80 cents.—‘‘The 
Here and Now Primer.” By Lucy Sprague Mitchell. 
Price, 70 cents. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 

“Smallpox and Vaccination.” By Benjamin White. 
Price, $1.00. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 

“Goals |. Afar.” By Samuel Valentine Cole.—‘Stories 
From Mythology.” By Cora Morris. Boston: Marshall 
Jones Company. 

“Educational 





fs Measurements and the Classroom 
Teacher.” By A. R. Gilliland and R. H. Jordan. Price, 
$2.00. New York City: The Century Company. 

“Procedures in High School Teaching.” By Douglas 
Ww aples.—“The Education of the Consumer.” 3y Henry 
Harap.—“Junior High School Mathematics—Third 
Course.” By William Sidley Vosburgh, Frederick Wil- 
liam Gentleman and Jasper O. Hassler. New York City: 
The Macmillan Company. ; 

“Brief Guide to the Project Method.” By James F. 
Hosic and Sarah E. Chase. Price, $2.00. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson: World Book Company. 

“Montessori and Her Inspirers.” By Robert John 
Fynne. Price, $2.00.—“‘Farmers and Workers in American 
Politics.” By Stuart A. Rice. New York City: Long- 
mans, Green and Company. 

“The Nature, Practice and History of Art” (School 
Edition). By H. Van Buren Magonigle Price, $2.00.— 
“Jonathan Swift Selections’ (Modern Students Library). 
Edited by Hardin Craig. Price, $1.00. New York: 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“Storyland”—Book I. By Margaret E. Wells and H. 
Mary Cushman. Newark, New Jersey: Silver, Burdett 
and Company. 

“Training for the Professions and Allied Occupations.” 
By the Buréau of Vocational Information. New York: 
Select Printing Company. 
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Books purchased recently— 
Books to be transferred— 


“~~ Need HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Unfinished Leatherette Material 


To keep them in a Durable Condition, Clean, Neat and Sanitary —_| 


Samples free 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 








SPRINGFIELD 

















MASSACHUSETTS | 





















EDUCATION IN ‘ACTION, 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 


acceptable as news. Contributions 

Wa"lace C. Boyden’s long-time Bos- 
ton Normal School is designated as 
the Teachers College of the City of 
Boston, an evolution of high signifi- 
cance io the city. 


Frederick A. Guindon has been pro- 


moted to the principalship of the 
Quincy District, Boston, and  Fred- 
erick W. Swan, whom he = succeeds, 


who has been principal of the Quincy 
District for fifteen years, is trans- 
ferred to the Abraham Lincoln Dis- 
trict. Both Guindon and Swan are 
graduates of the Bridgewater State 
Normal School. 





Five hundred forty teachers from 
the Toronto, Ontario, public schools 
spent two days recently visiting the 


schools of Detroit. The Detroit 
‘leachers’ Association, the Women 
Principals’ Club, and the Detroit 


Schoolmen’s Club provided for their 
entertainment. 

A gift of two thousand historical 
documents, once the property of the 
famous Bacon family of England, has 
recently been made to the University 
of Chicago by the former president of 
the Board of Trustees, Martin A. 
Ryerson of Chicago. Few of the 
libraries of England possess a collec- 
ion of equal extent and _ continuity. 
This collection throws new light on 
social, economic and industrial condi- 
tions for more than five centuries. It 
includes over 1,000 deeds together with 
741 court and computus rolls of nine- 
teen manors in Norfolk and Suffolk, 
from the thirteenth to the sixteenth 
centuries, and 143 family letters of 
the Bacon family. 

Under the platoon system in Detroit 
all elementary pupils have two thirty- 
minute periods daily for organized 
play. The pupils are divided into 
small groups, and each group chooses 
the particular form of game it wishes 
to use. 


Lakewood, Ohio, ¢ one - Cleveland’s 
famous suburbs, continues to magnify 
the schools. Education Week is ai- 


..Ways an event without a rival in the 


must be signed to secure insertion. 


twelve months. Superintendent Charles 
P. Lynch has everybody in the game. 
Parent-Teachers, Student-Teacher, 
Business Men’s organizations, and 
every other public interest “prays and 
praises” education all the week. Lake- 
wood has a Horace Mann Junior High 
School which worthily represents the 
edueator whose name it appropriates. 


Dr. Fred W. Hixson, who succeeded 
Dr. William H. Crawford as presi- 
dent of Allegheny College, Meadville, 
Pa., in 1920, died on November 22, on 
his fiftieth birthday. President Hix- 
son went from the presidency of the 
University of Chattanooga, where he 
had been president from 1914 to 1920. 
He has been a leader educationally 
and religiously in the South, Middle 
West, and Pennsylvania. 





The village of Trenton, a suburb of 
Detroit, recently opened the new 
Slocum-Truax High School, a $200,- 
000 building with a campus of eight 
acres. 


Mrs. Thomas H. Simpson of De- 
troit announces a gift of $400,000, for 
the erection and maintenance of a 
medical institute, and the gift has been 
accepted by the Board of Regents of 
the University of Michigan. 


The state department of health and 
the state department of education are 
co- operating in conducting an experi- 
ment in health education in Kalama- 
zoo County, Mich. Miss Juliet Bell, 
an experienced public health worker, 
will be in charge. Prospective teach- 
ers at Western State Normal, as well 
as the other teachers of the county 
will be encouraged to follow health 
habits. Contests involving weight and 
other indications of good health will 
be instituted among the children. 

There were 1,030,661 visitors to the 
Library of Congress in 1923. 





Owen Wesley Mills, professor at 
Middlebury College, Vermont, since 
1918, recently died after an illness of 
several months. 


Michigan had 1,373 boys’ and girls’ 
clubs in 1924, organized under the 
Smith-Lever Act. The club mem- 
bership was 17,256. The activities in- 
cluded corn, bean, potato, dairy, calf, 
pig, poultry, canning, food study, gar- 
dening, clothing, home management, 
handicraft, and hot lunch clubs. 381 
of the club members attended the 
Michigan State Fair this year, and 
had 400 head of livestock on exhibi- 
tion. Leaders in the club work are 
Roy A. Turner and R. J. Baldwin of 
the extension department of Michigan 
Agricultural College. 


The New York University has con- 
ferred the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws upon Ambassador Jules J. 
Jusserand, retiring dean of the diplo- 
matic corps in Washington. 











Eyes Need ol 


ACING the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, DullandHeavy. 
A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 


Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


URINE: 
FoR Your 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


on, Mass., 120 Boylston St. 
a York, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y¥., 402 Dillaye Bldg. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bldg. 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. 
Chicago, I11., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bide. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 





The Corlew Teachers’ Agency 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager | 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 





THE EDUCATORS’ BUREA 


601 LEMCKE BLDG. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Teachers wanted now for Holiday and mid-year vacan- 


cies; also for next year. 


Our calls are from public and 


private schools, Colleges, Normal Schools and Universities. 


We Give Efficient Service. 


Write W. A. MYERS, Mer. 








Professor Lennie P. Copeland of 
Wellesley College is the first woman 
elected president of the Association of 
Mathematical Teachers of New 
England. It was the twenty-second 
annual meeting of the association, held 
in Boston December 5 and 6. 


who is in charge, was at one time em- 
ployed as a gardener in the Royal 
Gardens at Stuttgart, Wurtemberg. 
Here he learned the profession of 
gardening and when he came to this 
country he was an expert in his line. 
He at once became an American citi- 





zen. He is an exceptional man, says 

The Exponent, and has won the love 
A greenhouse has been added to the and respect of the entire body of stu- 

equipment of the Teachers’ College at dents. Just now the chrysanthemums 

Aberdeen, South Dakota. It was _ hold the prominent place in the con- 

secured through the efforts of Mr. servatory although there is a large 

Colligne, head of the department of collection of other rare and _ well 
agriculture. Richard Strohmeir, known plants. 


BME RSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It 
aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression, 
whether as a creative thinker or an interpreter. Degrees granted. Summer 
sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMSERS BOSTON. MASS. 


“THE ARLO PLAN 


THE ARLO BOOKS 
WHO KNOWS IS ATTRACTING MORE INTEREST EVERY DAY 


These are a few notes from teachers: 

“My pupils are as eager to work the new ‘Who Knows’ problem 
each morning as they are to see what Santa left them for Christ- 
mas.” Signed, H. S. Wright, Jay, Me. 


























“Enclosed find my check for the book Who Knows. As an interest 
getter, it’s superior.” Teacher, Gassaway, W. Va. 


“You have some material in this book that should be syndicated for 


the whole country to read every day.” Professor, N. Y. City. 
CLEMATIS ARLO ANITA 
for 3rd or 4th grades for 4th or 5th grades for 5th or 6th grades 
PATHWAYS WHO KNOWS BUSY BUILDERS BOOK 


for 6th or 7th grades 4th grade and up Upfer first and second grades 


By Berrna B. and ERNES8T COBB 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY | 








NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 





Dr. V orhee S¢ 
the Unix apters © 
Kappa, d« he a 
special meetin: in 
dates, Cc Coll 
December 


Dr. David Oo! 
University, speaking at the aiuus 
meeting of the Masachusetts Associa- 
tion for Educational Methods, said in 
part: “The present is a time of acute 
interest in curriculum making. In the 
elementary school grades where no 
alternative in curricula for different 
classes of children is provided, there 
prevails a_ state of congestion of 
courses which is bewildering to the 
rank and file of teachers. In most 
Cases we are trying to teach too many 
subjects, it would seem. In a very 
few cases there has been a tendency to 
eliminate less used materials in a few 
subjects, such as arithmetic and gram- 
mar. In the main, however, the ten- 
dency has been to increase the content 
of such subjects as geography, Eng- 
lish, history, science, hygiene, litera- 
ture and other lines even in the low 
grades. 

The registration of the Ohio State 
University for the summer and 
autumn quarter was 10,547. The larg- 
est enrollment was in the College of 
Arts; the next largest in the College 
of Commerce and Journalism. 


More than 100 graduates of Michi- 
gan University met at a dinner in Bos- 
ton December 2, to join in a move- 
ment for a national Michigan Alumni 
Association. 


The Francis H. Burr Scholarship 
at Harvard, offered in memory of 
Francis H. Burr, ’09, former captain 
of the university football team, for the 
senior who combines as nearly as pos- 
sible Burr’s remarkable qualities of 
character, leadership, scholarship and 
athletic ability, has been awarded to 
Henry T. Dunker, ’25, of Davenport, 
Ia., president of the student council, 
veteran football player, captain of the 
track team, and first marshal of the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society this year. 





According to Surgeon General 
Cummings of the Public Health Ser- 
vice, the average length of life in the 
United States has increased fifteen 
years since 1870. It is now fifty-six. 





The State Normal School at Madi- 
son, S. D., has issued a list of tests 
for all grades which it is urging the 
school people of the state to use in 
order to lay a basis for valuable com- 
parisons between types of tests used; 
between graded and ungraded schools; 
between the work of South Dakota 
and other states; to establish higher 
ideals of accomplishment; and to re- 
grade children along sane lines; and 
also to reconstruct plans for future 
work on scientific principles. 

The third annual Kansas _ State 
Scholarship Contest will be held May 
2, 1925. The rules of last year’s con- 
test will hold this: year. Additional 
subjects may be taken this year if the 
teachers so desire. “Teaching,” the 


Normal College magazine, suggests 
that local, town, county, and district 
contests leading up to the state tests 
be given. Any desired information 
will be gladly furnished by the col- 
lege. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


DECEMBER. 


26: Pennsylvania State Modern Lan- 
guage Association, Philadelphia. 


27: American Historical Association, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


27-28: American Mathematical So- 
ciety, New York City. 


27-29: American Association for 
Labor Legislation, Washington, D. 
Cc 


American Philological Association, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

Geological Society of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


27-30: American Political Science 
Association, Washington, D. C. 

27-31: Botanical Society of America, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


29-31: Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America. 


American Psychologica 
tion, Washington, D. C. 
Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, Erie. 

Oregon State Teachers’ Association, 
Portland. 


Associa- 


National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation, Louisville, Kentucky. 
American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism, Minneapolis. 


29-30: National Council of Geog- 
raphy Teachers, Washington, D. C. 

28: Montana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Helena. 


29-January 3, 1925: American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Science, Washington, D. C. (Per- 
Manent secretary, Burton E. Liv- 
ingston, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C.) 


JANUARY, 1925. 


6-10: Association of American Col- 
leges, Chicago, Illinois. 

6-8: Conference of Church Workers 
in Universities, Chicago, Illinois. 
16: Louisville Educational Associa- 

tion, Louisville, Kentucky. 


FEBRUARY. 


23-24: Annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Academy of Visual Instruc- 
tion, Cincinnati, Ohio. Pf j 
Ankeney, secretary, Ithaca, N. Y. 

22-26: Department of Superinten- 
dence, Cincinnati. Ohio. 














‘FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





























WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and Schoo! Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOTIS MISSOURI 
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* TEACHERS’ AGENCIES x * 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


DISCRIMINATES IN SELECTION 
RECOMMENDS WITH EMPHASIS 
FOLLOWS UP TEACHERS PLACED 


Holiday Vacancies Now. 





Prompt and Careful Response to Inquiries. 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 








ALBERT TEAcuens-acencr ar 
Operate e verywhere. 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Best Schools, Col- 





ar . , , leges and Normals 
437 Fifth Ave., New York. Gar. clicuie. Ganka 
Symes Bidg., Denver, Colo. 


book let, “Teaching 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wn. As a Business.” 





40TH YEAR 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


Schools and Families, 

and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 

and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
Schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





j recommends teachers and has filled 
hundreds of high grade positions 

(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 

é 0 S ehcy ers. Established 1889. No charge 
to employers, none for registration. 


If you neeé@ a teacher for any de- 
sirable place or know where a teacher may be wanted, address H. S. Kellogg. 
31 Union Square, New York 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 4 superior agency for 
366 FIFTH AVENUE superior people. We 
New York City = nehee wicumd 
Charles W. Mulford, Prop. "®S!ster only reliable 
BRANCH OFFICES: candidates. Services 
1386 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
406 Union Trust Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SGHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 





free to school officials. 








WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be vf service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 














We have unusual facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St... 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Manager 





Long Distance Telephone 
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How Many Teachers Want to Join 


The “Don’t Worry” Club? 


Everybody’s doing it now—joining the “Don’t Worry” Club by letting the T. C. U. 
share the risk of loss of income by reason of Sickness, Accident and Quarantine. Al- 
ways the sensible course, it has now become the popular one. 


We want to tell you all about the T. C. U.—how it has grown from a very small 


beginning until today thousands of 
Teachers, throughoit America, share 
in its protection and, in time of need, 
participate in its benefits. 


Start the New Year right by be- 


coming one of those fortunate 
Teachers— 
—Who have no financial 


worries, due to Sickness or 
Accident. - 


—Who have a regular income 
in time of need. 


Just sign your name and address 
in the corner, tear off and mail for 
complete information. It will place 
you under no obligation. 


Teachers Casualty 
Underwriters 


441 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Neb. 


What the T. C. U. Will Do For You 


It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are to- 
tally disabled by Accident or Confining Sickness, 
and $25.00 a month for illness that does not confine 
you to the house, but keeps you from work and re- 
quires medical attention at least once a week. After 
your policy has been maintained in continuous force 
for one year it will pay certain operation benefits 
in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 
per cent. increase in sick benefits for two months 
when you are confined in an established hospital. 
It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are quar- 
antined and your salary stopped. It pays regular 
indemnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major acci- 
dents, or for accidental loss of life. All benefits are 
doubled for travel accidents sustained through rail- 
way, street car or steamboat wreck. Protects during 
the vacation period as well as during the school year. 

If you desire larger benefits, either for accidental 
death or monthly benefits, the T. C. U. will supply 
your needs at a proportionately increased premium 
charge. 

We should like to send you a copy of our Booklet 
explaining fully the benefits of the T. C. U. to every 
teacher not now a member.. Just sign, clip and mail 
the coupon. It will place you under no obligation 
whatever. 


Write Your Name Below for Full Information 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 
testimonials. 








This coupon places the sender under no obligation. 
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